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EDUCATION 

VoL  LV  XABCH,  1935  Ho.  7 

A  PROGRAM  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 

EDUCATION 

By  the  Commercial  Directors’  Club  Representing  Forty 
Massachusetts  High  Schools 

With  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  G.  Nichols 

Introduction  representing  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  Na- 

There  is  no  more  pressing prob-  Council,  and  other  organiia- 

lem  in  the  public  secondary  principal*  and/ 

school  than  that  which  has  to  do  "  anpermtendents  and/or  professors 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  com-  education,  but  rarely  include  more 
mercial  curriculum.  Why?  Because  «”«  commercial  educator  if  any 

nearly  50%  of  all  enrollments  in  city  “J'-  The  chairman  usually  is  an 
high  schools  arc  for  commercial  sub-  administrator.  No  meetings  are  held, 
jects.  Because  traditional  practices  Letters  are  exchanged  and  a  report  is 
have  developed  in  this  field  in  spite  of  niritten  by  the  ohairman. 
a  somewhat  feeble  effort,  to  keep  this  The  writer  of  this  introduction 
department  from  becoming  static.  Be-  served  on  one  such  committee.  A  pro¬ 
cause  economic  conditions  have  under-  fessor  of  educational  administration, 
gone  great  changes  in  recent  years  and  ex-superintendent,  was  its  chair- 
business  training  must  be  overhauled  man.  He  wrote  the  report,  sent  it  to 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  it  abreast  of  headquarters  at  Washington  to  be 

these  changes.  Because  educational  printed,  and  wrote  members  of  the 

theory  and  practice  are  being  revi8e<l  committee  that  they  might  send  criti- 
at  frequent  intervals  and  commercial  cisms  to  Washington  with  the  under¬ 
education  must  be  made  responsive  to  standing  that  they  would  be  consid- 
these  changes.  *7  received  before  the  report  was 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  This  report  went  out  as 

part  of  educational  administrators  to  authoritative  document  with  the 
recognize  this  need  for  curricular  re-  backing  of  a  most  impressive  organiza- 
vision  from  time  to  time,  but  it  rarely  tion,  but  without  the  sanction  of  any 

occurs  to  these  administrators  that  a  group  of  people  whose  training  and 

revision  committee  for  commercial  experience  qualified  them  for  service 
education  should  include  men  and  *his  field. 

women  who  have  had  first-hand  con-  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
tacts  with  this  field  as  students,  teach-  hers  of  the  Headmasters’  Association 
ers,  and  investigators.  Committees  of  Massachusetts  that  when  they 
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reached  the  commercial  curriculum 
in  their  deliberations  on  problems  of 
secondary  education,  they  designated 
a  member  to  investigate  this  matter. 
The  headmaster  to  whom  this  task 
was  intrusted  turned  to  his  commer¬ 
cial  department  for  assistance,  with 
the  indirect  but  heartening,  result 
that  The  Commercial  Directors’  Club 
undertook  a  curricular  study,  the  re¬ 
port  of  which  is  presented  below. 

Just  a  word  about  this  Club.  It 
includes  in  its  membership  the  heads 
of  commercial  departments  in  the  high 
schools  of  Metropolitan  Boston  outside 
of  Boston  itself.  (Boston  has  its  own 
council  in  this  field.)  There  are 
forty-four  active  members,  most  of 
whom  participated  in  the  conferences 
which  led  to  the  report  presented 
herewith.  They  represent  high  schools 
with  commercial  departments  of  from 
300  to  1500  pupils.  Their  curricular 
proposals  are  for  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  of  not  fewer  than  300  pupils. 

The  Club  meets  for  a  three-hour 
conference  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
each  month.  At  each  meeting  there  is 
a  serious  and  productive  discussion  of 
a  previously  assigned  topic.  There  are 
almost  no  set  speeches.  Everyone 
takes  part.  This  has  been  going  on 
several  years  and  a  sound  technique 
for  carrying  on  round-table  discussion 
has  been  developed.  Only  infrequent¬ 
ly  are  formal  reports  made  public. 
But  when  such  reports  are  presented 
they  are  the  result  of  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  and  may  be  regarded  as  authorita¬ 
tive. 

Each  month  those  who  attend  the 
conference  take  away  something  which 
may  be  used  to  improve  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  to  modify  classroom  practice,  or 
to  influence  the  choice  of  instruction 


material.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
this  small  group  of  earnest  and  com¬ 
petent  directors  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  is  productive  of  more  benefit  to 
the  cause  in  which  its  members  are 
interested  than  are  most  of  the  larger 
teaehers’  organizations. 

The  editors  of  this  magazine  regard 
it  a  privilege  to  make  the  report  of 
this  group  on  the  commercial  curricu¬ 
lum  available  to  all  who  should  profit 
by  it. 

The  Report 

This  report  on  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  is  the  result  of  study  and  con¬ 
ferences  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  months.  It  represents  points  of 
view  which  were  approved  by  majority 
vote  of  members  present  at  the  various 
conferences.  In  most  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  curriculum  there  was  com¬ 
plete  agreement.  Minor  differences 
of  opinion  are  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Local  Conditions 

It  is  reo(^nized  at  the  outset  that 
no  single  program  can  be  expected  to 
meet  all  requirements  in  every  school. 
Local  conditions  often  make  certain 
modifications  necessary;  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  necessary  changes  can  be 
made  without  doing  violence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
curricular  proposals  made  in  this  re¬ 
port.  Most  variations  will  have  to  do 
with  the  academic  or  background  con¬ 
tent  of  the  curriculum.  For  example, 
American  History  may  be  scheduled 
in  the  eleventh  year  in  some  schools 
and  in  the  twelfth  year  in  others. 
Some  may  offer  Problems  of  Democ¬ 
racy;  others  may  not.  Due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  these  and  similar 
variations. 
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Prevocational  Period 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  group 
that  no  business  training  as  such 
should  be  offered  before  the  ninth 
grade,  except  possibly  the  beginning 
of  junior  business  training  in  schools 
where  more  than  a  single  year  is  to  be 
devoted  to  this  subject. 

All  commercial  subjects  offered 
prior  to  the  eleventh  grade  should  be 
regarded  as  prevocational,  and  should 
be  so  taught  as  to  insure  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  personal  utility, 
as  distinguished  from  vocational  util¬ 
ity,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tryout  ex¬ 
perience  which  will  be  helpful  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  or  not  a  pupil  should 
go  forward  with  vocational  business 
training. 

Vocational  Period 

From  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade 
on  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  vocational  business  training 
should  be  provided,  but  not  all  com¬ 
mercial  pupils  should  be  regarded  as 
vocational  pupils.  Only  those  who 
possess  a  reasonably  high  degree  of 
aptitude  for,  interest  in,  and  ability 
to  do  skilled  oflSce  and  store  work 
should  be  regarded  as  vocational  stu¬ 
dents.  All  others  should  be  enrolled 
for  some  other  curriculum. 

A  “civic”  curriculum  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  several  schools  for  those 
who  show  little  promise  in  the  recog¬ 
nized  fields  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  college  preparation.  This  new 
curriculum  is  commended.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  schools  will  adopt  it.  It  is 
understood  that  a  limited  amount  of 
non-vocational  commercial  instruction 
is  appropriate  for  pupils  in  this 
“civic”  curriculum,  and  commercial 
directors  will  welcome  an  opportunity 


can  be  a  proper  segregation  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  non-vocational  commercial 
pupils  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades. 

It  is  believed  that  in  most  of  the 
high  schools  represented  by  this  Club 
such  a  segregation  as  is  proposed  is 
possible  and  in  the  interest  of  better 
commercial  education  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  are  potential  office 
and  store  workers  and  of  those  who 
are  not. 

It  is  believed  also  that  what  often 
is  called  “consumer  business  knowl¬ 
edge,”  as  distinguished  from  “voca¬ 
tional  business  training  for  productive 
uses,”  should  be  provided  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  department.  Proper  empha¬ 
sis  on  this  newer  aspect  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  vocational  courses 
will  meet  the  needs  of  vocational  com¬ 
mercial  pupils.  For  non-vocational 
pupils  “consumer  knowledge”  should 
be  the  chief  aim  of  non-vocational  com¬ 
mercial  courses.  Thus  this  newer  need 
of  both  groups  will  be  met. 

The  directors’  club  has  not  as  yet 
had  opportunity  to  consider  the  con¬ 
tent  of  courses  for  non-vocational  pu¬ 
pils,  but  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  such  courses  are  needed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
research  studies  that  pupils  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  is  low,  and  whose 
scholastic  record  in  the  fundamentals 
is  unsatisfactory  are  not  likely  to 
profit  by  advanced  vocational  business 
courses.  It  requires  reasonably  high 
grade  ability  to  reach  anything  like 
vocational  standards  of  achievement 
in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  most  clerical  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Equal  or  higher  ability  is  re¬ 
quired  for  success  in  the  study  of  the 
social-business  subjects  which  furnish 
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the  background  of  “economic  under¬ 
standing’’  so  essential  to  any  worth¬ 
while  degree  of  success  in  business 
life. 

The  commercial  department  has 
been  called  the  “dumping  ground”  of 
the  high  school.  This  Club  objects 
less  to  the  use  of  its  department  for 
dumping  purposes  than  it  does  to  the 
lack  of  segregation  of  the  fit  and  the 
unfit.  Given  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  poor  students  as  their  capacities 
require,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
much  can  be  done  for  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  pupils  who  seem  to  be  misfits  in 
any  of  the  existing  high  school  cur¬ 
ricula.  But  as  long  as  both  the  fit 
and  the  unfit  are  scheduled  for  the 
same  commercial  work,  neither  group 
will  be  served  effectively. 

In  view  of  the  factors  just  consid¬ 
ered,  the  Directors’  Club  has  thought 
it  best  to  set  up  a  curricular  proposal 
for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  with 
all  commercial  pupils  in  mind,  and  a 
proposal  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  with  pupils  of  reasonably  high 
d^ree  of  competency  in  mind.  But 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades — 
the  vocational  training  grades — it  will 
be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  interest  and 
ability. 

Three  Elements  in  Sound  Com¬ 
mercial  Education 

The  Commercial  Directors’  Club 
recognizes  three  distinct  phases  of 
preparation  for  business  pursuits, — 
academic  background,  economic  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  technical  skill.  All 
three  should  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  every  vocational  commercial 
pupil.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
include  an  adequate  measure  of  all 
three  unless  there  is  some  restriction 
as  to  the  amount  of  technical  training 


required  or  permitted-  Hence  it  is 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  choice 
of  skill  subjects,  with  academic  back¬ 
ground  subjects  and  subjects  which 
furnish  economic  understanding  as 
constants  in  the  curriculum  for  each 
pupil.  “Social-business”  is  the  name 
adopted  for  the  business  subjects  which 
furnish  economic  understanding. 

A  program  of  commercial  education 
which  squares  with  the  considerations 
briefly  discussed  above  is  presented  by 
years,  with  appropriate  comment  on 
each  year. 

The  Curriculum  for  the  Prevocaiional 
Period 

Ninth  Grade 
English  I. 

General  Science. 

Junior  Business  Training  (with 
calculations  and  business  writing). 

Social  Science. 

A  pupil  of  unusual  ability  may  be 
permitted  to  elect  a  fifth  subject — 
Algebra,  Foreign  Language,  Home 
Economics,  Industrial  Arts. 

Spelling,  word-study,  and  business 
vocabulary  building  should  be  stressed 
in  English  and  Junior  Business 
Training. 

It  is  understood  that  further  in¬ 
struction  and  drill  in  appropriate  top¬ 
ics  of  commercial  arithmetic  will  be 
integrated  with  other  instruction  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Junior  Business  Training 
course  for  those  whose  need  is  ap¬ 
parent. 

Likewise  Business  Writing  should 
receive  attention,  if  needed,  in  this 
elementnrj’  business  course. 

Each  scheduled  subject  is  assumed 
to  be  a  full-credit  subject. 

It  is  understood  that  whatever  local 
requirement  is  made  for  music,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  drawing,  and  practical 
arts  will  be  included  in  each  year  of 
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the  curriculum.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  these  subjects. 

Tenth  Grade 

English  II. 

Bookkeeping  I. 

Typewriting  I. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Elective : 

Science. 

History. 

Foreign  Language. 

Mathematics. 

The  number  of  hours  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  given,  but  each  carries  full 
credit  as  a  “prepared”  subject,  except 
typewriting  which  should  be  sched¬ 
uled  five  periods  a  week  as  an  unpre¬ 
pared  subject. 

Where  it  seems  advisable,  and  the 
size  of  the  school  permits,  pupils  in 
Bookkeeping  I  may  be  divided  into 
vocational  and  non-vocational  groups, 
thus  permitting  a  somewhat  more 
scientific  approach  to  the  subject  for 
the  better  group. 

Commercial  Geography  should  be 
taught  as  an  important  background 
social-business  subject  with  emphasis 
on  its  economic  and  industrial  aspects 
as  well  as  on  its  purely  commercial 
elements. 

A  Program  for  the  Vocational 
Period 

Effective  Guidance  Needed 

We  now  come  to  the  period  in  which 
true  vocational  business  education  may 
be  given.  All  commercial  work  up  to 
this  point  should  have  sufficient  per¬ 
sonal  usefulness  to  justify  it  regard¬ 
less  of  the  pupil’s  choice  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  to  pursue  from  this  point.  At 
the  same  time  results  in  prevocational 
studies  should  enable  the  school  to  ad¬ 
vise  pupils  wisely  on  the  subject  of 


further  business  education.  On  the 
basis  of  his  experience  with  these  pre¬ 
liminary  courses  a  pupil  should  make 
a  reasonably  wise  choice  of  program 
for  the  remaining  years.  Further¬ 
more,  these  early  courses  should  be 
basic  to  further  study  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  field  by  those  who  elect,  or  are 
permitted,  to  go  forward  in  this  field. 

Electives 

It  is  urged  that  a  program  which 
is  made  up  of  a  few  academic  sub¬ 
jects  as  constants,  with  all  commercial 
subjects  as  electives,  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Where  either  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  or  academic  subjects  are  to  be 
elected  the  former  are  chosen  by  most 
commercial  pupils  to  the  neglect  of 
essential  general  educational  back¬ 
ground. 

2.  There  is  a  tendency  to  elect  all 
of  the  skill  commercial  subjects  and 
to  omit  the  social-business  subjects 
which  furnish  needed  economic  back¬ 
ground  and  lay  a  basis  for  later  pro¬ 
motion  in  occupational  life. 

3.  Most  pupils  possess  aptitudes  for 
and  interest  in  certain  of  the  skill 
subjects,  but  few  are  equally  well 
qualified  to  pursue  all  of  these  sub¬ 
jects. 

4.  The  office  positions  for  which 
preparation  should  be  given  are:  (1) 
l)ookkeeper,  (2)  stenographer,  and 
(3)  general  clerk.  Each,  especially 
the  first  two,  makes  special  demands 
on  the  workers,  and  each  pupil  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  according  to 
his  own  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
ability. 

5.  Educators  and  employers  who 
know  the  requirements  of  various 
types  of  office  work  should  be  better 
able  than  pupils  to  choose  a  sequence 
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of  subjects  in  preparation  for  such 
work. 

6.  Each  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  elect  a  sequence  of  subjects,  or  spe¬ 
cial  curriculum,  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  vocational  objective. 

For  the  above  reasons,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  grade  each  pupil  should 
decide  upon  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  he  wishes  to  prepare  and  then 
elect  the  sequence  of  subjects,  or  cur¬ 
riculum,  which  prepares  for  the  kind 
of  work  chosen. 

Eleventh  Orade 


tion  and  Management  first  may  do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  Business  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Management  wherever 
scheduled,  will  be  a  study  of  how  busi¬ 
ness  is  organized,  departmental  rela¬ 
tionships  and  functions,  vocational 
opportunities  for  initial  employment, 
promotional  possibilities,  etc.  Really 
a  course  in  “principles  of  business” 
with  rich  guidance  implications — a 
partial  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
apprenticeship.  The  selling  function 
will  be  stressed,  thus  affording  most 
of  the  benefits  claimed  for  a  separate 
salesmanship  course  of  the  text-book 


Bookkeeping  Division  ! 

Stenographic  Division  j 

Clerical  Division 

English  III 

English  III 

English  III 

Bookkeeping  II 

Shorthand  I 

Clerical  Practice  I 

Social-business 

Social-business 

Social-business 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

Business  Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

or  ! 

or 

or 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

Elective 

Typewriting  II 

Elective 

Amer.  Hist.  (Pref.) 

Elective 

Amer.  Hist.  (Pref.) 

Science 

Amer.  Hist.  (Pref.) 

Science 

Foreign  Language 

Science 

Foreign  Language 

Mathematics 

May  also  elect 

Tj-pe.  II  if  grade  in  Type 

I  is  good 

Foreign  Language 

May  also  elect 

Type  II  if  grade  in  Typo 
I  is  good 

In  many  schools  American  History 
is  required  in  the  eleventh  year.  In 
that  case  this  course  will  become  a 
required  subject  and  there  will  be  no 
elective  except  Typewriting  II  in  the 
bookkeeping  and  clerical  divisions. 

There  is  no  complete  agreement  as 
to  the  order  in  which  the  social- 
business  subjects  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  shall  be  taught.  Hence 
a  choice  is  permitted.  Those  who 
give  Commercial  Law  and  Business 
Economics  in  the  eleventh  grade  will 
give  Business  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Those 
who  prefer  to  give  Business  Organiza- 


kind.  In  no  sense  is  it  a  course  de¬ 
signed  to  train  business  executives. 

Clerical  Practice  I  will  include 
much  that  has  been  included  in  the 
older  office  practice  courses  and  in 
addition  a  certain  amount  of  machine- 
clerical  practice.  It  it  not  essentially 
a  textbook  course.  It  is  a  laboratory 
course,  with  plenty  of  homework  in 
the  form  of  projects,  reading  assign¬ 
ments,  and  investigational  work. 

Pupils  who  show  little  promise  in 
Typewriting  I  should  be  discouraged 
from  taking  Shorthand  which,  for  its 
vocational  value,  depends  on  typing 
ability. 
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Twelfth  Grade 


Bookkeeping  Divibion 

Stenographic  Division 

Clkbical  Division 

English  rV 

English  IV 

English  IV 

Social-business  Subj. 

Social-business  Subj. 

Social-business  Subj. 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

(a)  Commercial  Law  and 

Business  Economics 

Business  Economics 

Business  £k:onomics 

1  or 

or 

or 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

(b)  Bus.  Org.  and  Manag. 

Elementary  Accounting 

Shorthand  II 

Clerical  Practice  II 

Bookkeeping  OfBce 

Stenographic  Practice 

Practice 

(Type,  ni) 

Elective  (One) 

Elective  (One) 

Elective  (One)  I 

Problems  of  Dem. 

Problems  of  Dem. 

Problems  of  Dem. 

(Preferred) 

(Preferred) 

(Preferred) 

Science 

1  Science 

Science 

Foreign  Language 

Foreign  I.anguage 

Mathematics 

j  Foreign  Language 

Mathematics 

Bookkeeping  Division 

Bookkeeping  Office  Practice  should 
be  scheduled  two  or  three  periods  a 
week.  It  should  include  such  units  of 
work  as:  (1)  calculating  machines; 
(2)  adding  machines;  (3)  duplicat¬ 
ing  machines;  (4)  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine.  Bookkeeping  for  the  bookstore, 
lunch  room,  etc.,  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  this  course.  If  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  this  course  may  be  given  in 
a  single  semester  of  five  periods  a 
week. 

Elementary  Accounting  is  the  term 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  curricular  study,  but 
those  who  prefer  to  consider  this  unit 
of  work  as  a  more  advanced  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course,  may  call  it  by  that  name 
if  they  prefer. 

Instead  of  the  elective  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  (if  American  History  is  not  re¬ 
quired  this  year)  those  who  prefer  it 
may  add  an  advanced  commercial 
mathematics  course,  but  majority  opin¬ 
ion  favors  teaching  commercial  math¬ 
ematics  as  a  part  of  the  Elementary 
Accounting  course  and/or  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Office  Practice  course,  for 
which  calculating  machines  should  be 
available. 

The  social-business  subjects  are  of 
special  importance  in  this  division. 


which  should  make  its  strongest  appeal 
to  boys. 

Stenographic  Division 

The  Stenographic  Practice  course, 
often  designated  as  Typewriting  III, 
should  include  much  transcription 
work  and  such  units  of  the  Clerical 
Course  as:  (1)  Filing  and  card  work; 

(2)  Dictating  Machine  Transcription; 

(3)  Duplicating  Machine  work;  and 
other  office  routine  which  often  is  re¬ 
quired  of  stenographers.  This  course 
should  be  scheduled  five  periods  a 
week  with  homework  or  laboratory 
work  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  this 
outside  work  should  be  stenographic 
work  for  teachers,  department  heads, 
and  others  who  can  use  it. 

Background  economic  understand¬ 
ing  for  immediate  use  and  later  pro¬ 
motional  use  is  quite  as  important  for 
stenographers  as  it  is  for  any  other 
office  workers.  Hence  Commercial 
Law,  Business  Economics  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Organization  are  included  for  this 
division. 

Pupils  who  show  little  promise  in 
Shorthand  I,  should  be  advised  not  to 
go  on  with  Shorthand  II.  Such  stu¬ 
dents  may  transfer  to  the  Clerical 
Division,  or  to  non-vocational  courses, 
or  to  some  other  field  of  vocational 
training. 
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Clerical  Division 

While  Clerical  Practice  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  but  five  periods  a  week,  it  is 
understood  that  extra  periods  will  be 
required  for  apprenticeship  work  in 
or  outside  the  school.  Some  may  find 
it  desirable  to  schedule  ten  periods  a 
week  and  have  all  work  done  in  the 
clerical  laboratory.  Others  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  schedule  a  daily  period  and 
additional  periods  at  times  convenient 
for  pupil  and  teacher  and  when  needed 
equipment  is  available.  It  is  intended 
to  leave  this  matter  somewhat  flexible, 
so  that  local  conditions  may  be  taken 
into  account. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  shall 
concentrate  to  some  extent  and  become 
really  expert  in  one  kind  of  work,  or 
in  two  closely  related  kinds.  One  may 
devote  extra  time  to  the  science  of 
filing  and  become  proficient  in  filing 
work.  Another  may  prefer  to  become 
expert  in  calculating  machine  work. 
A  third  pupil  may  elect  to  pursue  the 
dictating  machine  unit  to  the  point 
of  expertness  in  transcription  work. 
Each  student  in  this  division  should 
achieve  occupational  compt'tency  in 
one  or  two  of  the  clerical  units  and 
become  reasonably  capable  of  handling 
work  of  the  kinds  represented  by  the 
other  units  included  in  the  course. 

Non-bookkeeping  and  non-steno- 
graphic  clerical  workers  will  have 
promotional  opportunities  and,  there¬ 
fore,  should  possess  the  same  degree 
of  economic  understanding  as  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  bookkeepers  and  stenogra¬ 
phers  ;  hence  the  requirement  of  social- 
business  subjects  in  this  division  also. 

More  instruction  in  tvpewriting 
may  be  given  in  the  clerical  division, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  technique 
of  typewriting  should  be  taught  in  the 
tenth  grade  and  the  practical  uses  of 


the  typewriter  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
In  the  twelfth  grade  pupils  who  have 
completed  Typewriting  II  should  use 
the  typewriter  in  their  clerical  and 
other  school  work.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  group  should  need  more  formal 
typewriting  practice  independent  of 
the  productive  work  of  the  clerical 
units  supplemented  by  the  typing  of 
reports  in  English  and  other  subjects. 

In  no  sense  should  this  division  be 
regarded  as  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  poorer  commercial  pupils.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  pu¬ 
pils  of  low  intelligence  and  poor  scho¬ 
lastic  achievements  do  poorly  in  the 
units  of  work  in  this  division,  just  as 
they  do  in  those  of  the  other  divisions. 
Previous  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  need  for  the  segregation  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  non-vocational  commercial 
pupils.  If  this  separation  is  made, 
some  of  the  simpler  units  of  clerical 
work  may  be  used  for  the  non-voca- 
tional  classes,  but  the  more  difficult 
ones,  such  as  dictating  machine  tran¬ 
scription,  calculating  machine  oper¬ 
ating,  and  scientific  filing,  should  Ixi 
reserved  for  vocational  commercial 
pupils.  However,  entirely  new  courses 
for  consumers  as  distinguished  from 
producers,  probably  will  need  to  be 
developed  for  those  not  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  vocational  commercial  courses. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  some  boys  may 
find  work  l)etter  suited  to  their  needs 
and  capabilities  in  the  manual  arts 
department  or  trade  school.  Some 
girls  may  be  served  l)est  by  a  girls’ 
trade  school  or  a  domestic  arts  depart¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  social  approval 
of  commercial  work  and  the  lack  of  it 
for  manual  work  make  it  difficult  to 
persuade  pupils  of  even  the  poorest 
intellectual  equipment  that  steno¬ 
graphic,  advanced  bookkeeping,  and 
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vocational  clerical  courses  can  be  of 
little  assistance  to  them  in  occupa¬ 
tional  life.  Even  if  pupils  can  be 
persuaded,  parents  too  often  remain 
unconvinced. 

That  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on 
school  authorities  to  get  them  to  pei> 
mit  poor  pupils  to  register  for  com¬ 
mercial  courses  which  are  too  difficult 
for  them  is  recognized,  but  the  plain 
fact  remains  that  yielding  to  this  pres¬ 
sure  not  only  cheats  the  poor  pupil 
out  of  his  chance  to  get  helpful  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  greatly  lessens  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  vocational  commercial 
education  for  those  capable  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  it.  Surely  we  should  work  for 
a  better  selection  of  commercial  pupils 
for  the  vocational  business  training  of 
the  upper  two  high  school  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  strive  to  develop  new 
courses,  or  to  modify  old  ones,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  whose  lack  of  fitness 
for  vocational  business  training  of  the 
kind  offered  in  the  high  school  is  be¬ 
yond  question. 
liusiness  English 

Business  English  is  not  included  as 
a  regularly  scheduled  subject.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
place  in  such  a  program.  It  is  thought 
best  to  leave  it  to  each  school  to  deal 
with  this  subject  according  to  apparent 
local  needs.  However,  these  points 
of  view  were  expressed  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  are  presented  for  further 
consideration : 

(1)  In  many  schools  “practical” 
English  is  taught  in  the  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  and  there  is  no  further 
need  for  Business  English. 

(2)  The  program  of  English  in¬ 
struction  should  provide  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ability  to  write  and  speak 
clearly  and  concisely;  to  punctuate, 
syllabicate,  capitalize,  and  spell  cor¬ 


rectly  ;  and  to  understand  and  use 
effectively  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sentence  structure.  If  the  general 
courses  in  English  do  not  produce 
these  results,  a  special  Business  Eng¬ 
lish  course  may  be  needed. 

(3)  If  commercial  teachers  and 
English  teachers  cooperate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ability  to  use  English 
effectively  in  business  situations,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  special  Business 
English  course. 

(4)  If  Business  English  is  included 
it  should  replace  one  year,  or  a  half 
year  of  general  English,  preferably  in 
the  twelfth  grade. 

(5)  If  Business  English  is  included 
it  should  be  added  to  the  existing  four- 
year  program  of  English. 

(6)  Business  English  usually  is  a 
course  in  business  letter-writing  and 
those  special  phases  of  English  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  stenographer.  Such  a 
course  may  not  be  appropriate  Busi¬ 
ness  English  for  bookkeepers,  machine 
clerical  workers,  retail  salespeople,  and 
others.  Hence  it  would  seem  best  to 
include  specialized  Business  English 
as  an  integral  part  of  appropriate 
vocational  commercial  courses.  For 
example:  (a)  report-writing,  business 
vocabulary,  writing  explanations  of 
transactions,  etc.,  in  the  vocational 
bookkeeping  course;  (b)  punctuation, 
spelling,  syllabication,  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  capitalization,  letter-writing,  etc., 
in  the  vocational  stenographic  courses; 
(c)  oral  work,  voice  training,  sales 
talks,  etc.,  in  the  retail  selling  courses. 
It  seems  clear  that  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  commercial  subjects  will  have  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  kind  of 
Business  English  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  respective  fields  and  that  this 
specialized  English  is  of  the  essence 
of  their  instructional  material. 
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No  final  agreement  on  these  points 
of  view  was  reached.  In  fact,  because 
of  lack  of  time,  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  them  fully.  It  is 
doubtful  if  at  this  stage  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  commercial  curriculum 
any  substantial  agreement  is  possible, 
b^use  of  the  varied  nature  of  Eng¬ 
lish  offerings  in  different  high  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  can  be  allowed  to  await  fur¬ 
ther  study  and  deliberation  without  in 
any  degree  weakening  the  curricular 
proposals  made  in  this  report. 

Retail  Selling  or  Merchandising 

The  absence  of  provision  for  a  Re¬ 
tail  Selling,  or  Merchandising,  divi¬ 
sion  in  this  report  does  not  indicate 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  this  field,  or  of  the  fact  that  it  more 
nearly  meets  the  needs  of  many  pupils 
now  enrolled  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  and  of  others  outside  of  the 
department  who  might  be  attracted  to 
it  by  a  suitable  offering  in  this  field. 
Rather  does  this  omission  indicate 
these  things: 

(1)  No  mere  textbook  course  in 
Retail  Selling  can  be  effective  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  this  field. 

(2)  The  only  effective  way  to  give 
preparation  for  store  selling  is  through 
a  cooperative  course  in  which  both 
store  and  school  participate. 

(3)  Such  cooperative  arrangements 
are  difficult  to  make  anywhere  under 
existing  economic  conditions,  and  are 
made  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  even 
under  the  best  economic  conditions  in 
many  residential  suburban  cities  such 
as  are  represented  by  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  study. 

(4)  Competent  teachers  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  Retail  Selling  courses  are  to 
succeed,  and  almost  no  commercial 
teacher-training  institution  has  as  yet 


made  provision  for  training  teachers 
for  this  field. 

(5)  Only  a  few  of  those  who  pursue 
Retail  Selling  courses  at  Simmons 
College  (The  Prince  School  for  Store 
Service)  and  at  the  two  or  three  other 
colleges  in  which  such  courses  are 
given,  are  available  for  school  work, 
as  most  of  the  graduates  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  prefer  store  work. 

(6)  More  study  of  this  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  needed  before  this 
conference  group  can  make  any  spe¬ 
cific  recommendation  with  respect  to 
it. 

It  is  recognized  that  upwards  of 
3,700,000  people  are  engaged  in  retail 
distribution,  that  opportunities  in  this 
field  are  great,  and  that  training  for 
it  is  needed.  The  Directors’  Club  is 
undertaking  to  set  up  a  prc^am  of 
training  for  this  field.  As  a  result  of 
further  study  it  may  seem  desirable 
to  issue  a  supplementary  report  cover¬ 
ing  this  field  of  commercial  education. 

In  a  spirit  of  genuine  cooperation 
the  Commercial  Directors’  Club  sub¬ 
mits  this  report  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  represents  a  real  advance  in  the 
direction  of  better  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  that  its  recommendations  can  be 
put  into  effect  in  any  reasonably  large 
high  school  without  serious  difficulty, 
and  that  the  improved  results  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  thus  made  possible  will 
be  welcomed  by  parents,  pupils,  teach¬ 
ers,  headmasters,  and  employers. 

Reporting  Committee, 

Akthub  L.  Ross, 
President,  Framingham. 

Eliot  Ddncan, 

Secretary,  Danvers. 

Ruby  Nason,  Lawrence. 

Habold  Cowan,  Dedham. 

Kelsey  C.  Atticks, 

Brookline. 


VOCATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  A  SOCIAL 

NECESSITY 

Kenneth  Edward  Gell 

SOCIAL,  SCIENCE  DEPARTMEffJT,  EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

The  cate  for  commercial  education  doet  not  rest  on  demand  for  office  and  store 
workers  alone.  It  is  quite  as  adequately  supported  by  the  needs  of  society  in  many 
other  directions.  The  following  statement  presents  the  case  for  the  field  of  which 
commercial  education  is  a  part  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  science. 


VOCATIONAL  education,  like 
many  other  departments  of  the 
general  educational  scheme,  is 
frequently  challenged  to  present  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  continuance.  It  must 
be  justified  on  several  bases,  because 
the  structure  of  society  is  predicated 
upon  several  factors.  Important  among 
these  is  the  social  factor,  for  education 
of  any  kind  must  have  its  effectiveness 
measured  both  in  returns  made  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  A  social 
basis  for  vocational  education  can  be 
presented  which  not  only  justifies  it 
but  demands  it. 

Upon  what  does  such  a  fundamental 
social  justification  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  depend?  It  depends  chiefly 
upon  an  analysis  of  society  as  an 
entity,  and  this  in  turn  depends 
largely  upon  the  reasons  why  man  has 
entered  into  and  developed  this  group 
condition  called  “society.”  What  are 
these  reasons  and  what  is  “society” 
for  the  purposes  of  this  consideration  ? 

All  economists,  sociologists,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  historians  of  outstanding 
merit  are  agreed  that  the  first  of  these 
basic  reasons  was  that  man  entered 
into  association  (which  is  the  generic 
statement  of  “society”)  because  it 
was  the  only  way  whereby  he  could 
become  more  prosperous  and  comfort¬ 
able.  An  individual  man,  acting  alone 
except  for  temporary  associations  with 


a  mate,  found  himself  liipited  in  the 
work  he  could  do,  and  hence  limited 
in  the  things  and  acts  he  could  con¬ 
sume  and  enjoy ;  he  was  limited  to  the 
energy  or  “horsepower”  of  his  own 
strength  and  the  product  of  his  own 
intelligence.  He  was  limited  not  only 
by  each  of  these,  but  each  limited  the 
other ;  he  could  do  no  more  work  than 
he  had  strength  for;  he  could  devise 
no  more  ways  and  means  of  doing 
things  than  his  own  mentality  could 
conceive.  Even  though  he  conceived 
grand  and  intricate  schemes  they  could 
not  be  accomplished  if  they  were  be¬ 
yond  the  physical  vigor  of  one  man. 
Likewise,  a  more  efficient  and  clever 
method  of  accomplishing  his  daily 
tasks,  even  though  within  the  limits 
of  his  physical  energy,  had  to  be 
thought  of  by  him,  and  by  him  alone. 

The  individual  man  was  further 
hampered  by  the  failure  or  inability 
of  his  ancestors  to  pass  on  the  product 
of  their  trials  and  errors,  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual.  Even  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  had  attempted  to  transmit  his 
experiences,  he  was  limited  to  his  own 
experiences,  and  his  physical  strength 
and  ingenuity  limited  the  amount  of 
work  he  could  spend  on  such  a  task 
and  the  means  whereby  he  might  do  it. 

Therefore,  progress  depended  upon 
a  change  from  the  individualistic  con¬ 
dition.  A  form  of  society,  at  first  ele- 
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mentary  and  basically  simple,  had  to 
result.  Aristotle  recognized  this  when 
he  stated  that  “The  state  (meaning 
society.)  is  anterior  to  man,”  and  fur¬ 
ther  pointed  out  that  it  was  right,  in 
the  mathematical  sense  of  rightness, 
for  man  to  evolve  through  the  state. 
By  this  he  meant  that  no  matter  how 
many  trials  man  might  make  in  an 
effort  to  improve  his  individualistic 
lot,  all  would  result  in  error  except 
this  particular  pattern  of  effort.  This 
was  the  only  way  prc^ess  could  re¬ 
sult,  because  after  the  organization  of 
a  society  man’s  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  limitations  as  an  individual  would 
no  longer  measure  his  power  to  create 
and  enjoy.  The  result  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  simple  societies, — 
families  and  clans. 

There  results  from  all  associations 
of  individuals  a  natural  product,  or 
inescapable  gain;  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  few  “social  natural  laws”  that 
an  association  of  X  individuals  can 
produce  more  work-done  than  the  sum 
of  the  work  done  by  X  individuals 
separately.  This  “law”  is  as  true  as 
the  law  of  gravity,  and  results  in  a 
greater  total  productivity  from  which 
each  individual  of  the  association  may 
share  and  thereby  have  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Douglas 
stated  this  situation  thus:  “There  is 
an  unearned  increment  resulting  from 
association.”  By  this  he  meant  that 
the  increment  is  unearned  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  as  measured  by  his  productiv¬ 
ity;  rather,  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
group  activity  which  creates  this  extra 
increment  of  productive  result.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  rule  may  be  applied  to 
intellectual  as  well  as  to  physical 
efforts. 

But  to  produce  more  is  not  neces¬ 


sarily  to  pass  it  on!  However,  asso¬ 
ciation  also  brings  with  it  another 
advantage,  namely,  loyalties  or  affec¬ 
tions.  By  equipping  the  young  with 
the  capacity  for  better  service  to  the 
group,  the  young  at  the  same  time  are 
better  equipped  later  to  serve  them¬ 
selves  and  the  society  of  which  they 
will  then  be  mature  parts.  Family 
and  clan  societies  passed  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  generation  to  generation  by 
means  of  this  compounding  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  young  and  training  them 
through  selfish  interest.  In  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  “state”  was  not  a  formal 
entity  or  being;  organization  was  in¬ 
formal  and  paternalistic.  Conditions 
of  laissez-faire  were  permitted  except 
insofar  as  the  individual’s  acta  might 
conflict  with  the  obvious  interests  of 
the  group.  He  was  free  to  choose  his 
own  place  within  society  largely 
through  trial  and  error  and  personal 
interest.  If  his  “niche”  in  society 
produced  any  functional  result  from 
which  the  group  could  benefit,  he 
might  pursue  it. 

The  activities  of  association  call 
forth  another  social  principle,  that  of 
specialization  by  individuals,  or  the 
Division  of  Labor  Within  the  Group. 
By  such  acts  the  unearned  increments 
of  association  are  further  increased  in 
two  ways:  first,  each  individual  does 
those  things  for  which  he  is  better 
fitted  than  is  the  average  individual; 
second,  by  doing  only  one  thing,  skill 
is  increased  beyond  the  original  ca¬ 
pacity  found  within  the  individual 
practicing  it. 

Several  forces  and  circumstances 
naturally  result  from  the  early  forms 
of  association.  Among  these  are: 

(a)  Material  and  intellectual  prog- 
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ress  is  brought  about  by  the  creation 
of  the  “unearned  increment.” 

(b)  The  individual  may,  and  usu¬ 
ally  to  some  extent  does,  share  in  this 
profit  of  association. 

(c)  Some  of  the  results  of  associa¬ 
tion  make  it  unwise  for  man  to  re¬ 
enter  the  individual  state.  These  are : 
(1)  because  of  specialization  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  not  equipped  to  do  all  for 
himself  that  needs  to  be  done;  (2) 
the  means  of  transmitting  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past  would  be  lost  or 
greatly  impaired  if  association  were 
given  up. 

(d)  There  is  a  natural  urge  to 
maintain  the  association  in  order  to 
reap  the  unearned  increment. 

(e)  Most  important  of  all,  because 
individuals  enter  association  to  get  its 
advantages,  they  will  expect  to  receive 
those  advantages.  They  will  therefore 
demand  that  they  be  as  well  off  as  in 
the  individualistic  state,  with  some 
hope  of  becoming  better  off.  Hence, 
the  group  must  to  some  extent  pass 
the  advantage  onto  the  individuals  or 
the  urge  to  continue  the  association 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  biological 
urges  for  survival. 

Now,  all  these  circumstances,  and 
these  urges  and  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  association  are  as  true 
today  as  in  the  dawn  of  history,  except 
that  now  a  new  factor  has  entered 
into  the  situation  w’hich  heightens  the 
old  urges  and  raises  new  reasons  for 
continuing  a  society.  That  new  factor 
is  what  Ortega  has  described  as  the 
“Element  of  Mass.”  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  applicable  to  the  great  mass  of 
population,  and  the  great  mass  of 
knowledge  accumulated  from  the  past. 
This  element  of  mass,  applied  to  our 
society,  has  many  ramifications,  some 
of  which  follow: 


(a)  The  Division  of  Labor  has  been 
carried  on  apace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population ;  more  things  to  do  and 
more  people  to  do  them  has  called 
for  delegating  a  more  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  part  of  the  association’s  work 
to  each  individual.  But  the  very  mass 
of  the  people  make  it  impossible  to 
know  in  any  informal  manner  the  par¬ 
ticular  ability  of  each,  which  aocord- 
ingly  gives  rise  to  a  need  for  a  group 
within  the  group  to  specialize  in  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  capacities  and 
abilities  of  the  rest. 

(b)  The  vast  mass  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  also  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  group  of  “elders”  to  know  it,  much 
less  teach  it  to  the  young.  Thus,  there 
is  special  need  of  an  agency  to  direct 
some  of  the  individual  atoms  of  a 
society  to  the  task  of  specializing  in 
the  knowledge  of  certain  portions  of 
that  wisdom  and  in  passing  it  on  to 
the  proper  individuals  among  the 
young. 

(c)  The  great  number  of  things  to 
be  done  demands  an  agency  to  keep 
track  of  the  jobs  for  which  particular 
skills  are  needed. 

(d)  The  greater  the  number  of 
members  in  a  society,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  it  is  that  each  individual  do 
his  appointed  task  well,  for  just  as 
an  advantage  from  that  action  accrues 
to  the  whole  of  society  and  thence  to 
himself,  likewise  the  opposite  will 
accrue  negatively  to  the  detriment  of 
the  whole  group,  including  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself.  To  work  with  the 
required  eflSciency,  each  individual 
should  do  the  thing  most  suited  to  him 
and  he  must  do  it  in  the  proper 
manner. 

(e)  As  the  mass  of  individuals  have 
multiplied  and  filled  the  earth,  a  new 
problem  of  property  rights  has  arisen. 
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which  makes  a  reversion  to  an  indi¬ 
vidualistic  state  less  possible  than  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  social  evolution. 
One  is  not  in  a  position  to  cut  loose 
from  society  and  roam  the  earth,  seek¬ 
ing  to  do  as  fancy  dictates;  property 
rights  of  others  intervene. 

(f)  The  present  complications  due 
to  mass  make  many  acts  of  laissez- 
faire  anti-social,  though  they  were  not 
so  formerly.  In  a  small  society  an 
individual  could  fathom  the  pattern 
and  needs  of  society  and  fit  his  laissez- 
faire  into  it;  today  an  individual  can¬ 
not  fathom  the  entirety  of  the  pattern 
of  society  and  is  more  likely  now  to 
find  a  particular  act  either  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  group  need,  or  en¬ 
croaching  upon  or  duplicating  that 
of  other  individuals  within  society. 
Acts  today  may  be  anti-social  either 
through  deliberation  or  ignorance. 
Hence  again  the  need  for  a  guiding 
agency  and  the  proper  adaptation  of 
each  individual  within  the  associated 
group. 

(g)  The  greater  the  mass  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  supported,  the  closer  they 
press  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
for  the  wherewithal  for  life  and  work. 
Those  natural  resources  must  not  be 
wasted  through  ignorance  nor  spoli¬ 
ation. 

(h)  The  vastness  of  the  population 
also  requires  a  more  efficient  use  of 
man-power.  A  worker  who  produces  in¬ 
efficiently  detracts  from  the  unearned 
increment  which  society  seeks  and 
must  be  supported  out  of  the  “profits” 
created  by  others,  or  re-educated  to 
productivity.  The  first  solution  is  not 
desirable  in  a  civilization,  for  it  de¬ 
feats  the  aim  of  association;  only  the 
latter  is  feasible,  because  it  is  better 
to  invest  funds  and  effort  in  the  task 


of  fitting  a  “non-productive”  individ¬ 
ual  to  some  useful  niche  in  society 
than  to  stand  the  consequences  of  this 
individual  turning  anti-social  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  biological  urges  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

(i)  Through  all  these  considera¬ 
tions,  past  and  present,  runs  the  basic 
and  fundamental  point,  that  any  asso¬ 
ciation  is  entered  into  because  there 
will  be  a  greater  return  for  so  doing. 
Constantly  lurking  in  the  background 
is  that  part  of  man’s  biological  nature 
which  demands  survival  under  any 
pattern  of  life.  The  individual  will 
insist  upon  the  wherewithal  for  life, 
hut  he  cannot  be  given  this  without  a 
loss  unless  he  is  directed  into  produc¬ 
tive  activity. 

All  of  these  characteristics  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  natural  evolution  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  indications  why  the  informal 
intermediate  forms  of  the  family  and 
clan  are  necessarily  superceded  by  a 
formal,  highly  organized,  more  pater¬ 
nalistic  state.  In  such  a  state  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  aided  to  a  proper 
fulfillment  of  his  place  in  society;  to 
justly  serve  his  and  his  fellows’  inter¬ 
ests,  the  state  must  be  a  benevolent 
guide.  But  in  so  doing,  the  state 
serves  its  own  interests  Its  strength 
is  increased,  and  the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  of  society  in  all  its  forms  is 
increased,  thereby  providing  a  basic 
“fund”  from  which  the  individuals 
and  the  state  alike  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  mutually  functional  activi¬ 
ties. 

Such  a  functional  explanation  of  the 
rise  and  nature  of  an  ordered  society 
leads  logically  to  the  establishment  of 
a  list  of  criteria  and  characteristics  of 
any  basically  sound  state.  Such  a  list 
is  so  concerned  with  economic  effic- 
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iency  and  productivity  that  at  every  through  elimination  of  the  problems 


point  it  has  implications  pertinent  to 
vocational  education.  Therefore,  it  is 
wise  to  present  such  a  list  at  this 
point. 

Characteristics  and  Criteria  of  a  Func¬ 
tional  Society  Having  Bearings  Upon 
Vocational  Education 

1.  An  association  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract  between  society  and  an 
individual,  from  which  each  expects 
a  return  greater  by  the  association 
than  without  it. 

2.  Functionality  is  the  essence  of 
this  understanding  between  the  group 
and  the  individual.  It  depends  upon 
actually  doing  things,  upon  getting 
things  done,  upon  creating  a  “profit” 
out  of  which  all  may  extract  an 
earning. 

3.  The  intracicies  of  our  present 
society  demand  that  a  very  definite 
organization  take  the  place  of  the  in¬ 
formal  forms  of  government  known 
before,  and  that  these  have  a  direct 
concern  with  the  individual,  thereby 
tending  to  minimize  the  place  of 
laissez-faire  actions. 

4.  The  entire  body  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  grasped  by  an  individual. 

5.  Without  guidance  and  direction 
the  individual  cannot  know  at  what 
he  should  apply  his  efforts. 

6.  Human  resources  must  be  made 
the  most  of. 

7.  Natural  resources  must  be  used 
with  care  and  caution. 

8.  Each  individual  must  be  “hap¬ 
py,”  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  the  nor¬ 
mal  satisfactions  of  existence;  other¬ 
wise  he  will  seek  to  overthrow  the 
association  into  which  he  has  entered 
in  order  to  achieve  these  satisfactions. 
To  provide  such  happiness  would  be 
to  save  the  state  expense  and  bother 


of  crime  and  poverty. 

9.  The  greater  the  efficiency  of 
each  individual  in  his  productive  en¬ 
terprises,  the  greater  the  “unearned 
increment  of  the  group,”  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  the  larger  will  be  the  share 
for  each  individual.  This  amounts  to 
increasing  the  standard  of  living  and/ 
or  lowering  the  cost  of  living. 

10.  A  state  patterned  upon  the 
democratic  ideal  seeks  to  make  the  re¬ 
ward  resulting  from  the  association  as 
great  as  possible ;  it  is  not  content  with 
merely  arriving  at  a  workable  status 
quo,  but  it  strives  to  make  the  net 
reward  to  society  as  great  as  possible. 

11.  A  truly  democratic  state  is 
further  concerned  that  the  rewards  for 
the  creation  of  the  group  wealth  will 
be  distributed  with  as  much  equity  as 
possible. 

Translated  into  considerations  on 
vocational  education,  these  character¬ 
istics  and  criteria  of  society  seem 
automatically  to  predicate  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  elements  in  a  justification  of 
vocational  education: 

1.  Vocational  education  must  he 
provided: 

(a)  to  make  the  individual  func¬ 
tional  ; 

(b)  to  make  the  individual  at  least 
“carry  his  load” ; 

(c)  because  the  mass  of  knowledge 
and  the  variety  of  needs  for  skills  pre¬ 
clude  an  individual  preparing  himself 
through  “pick-up”  education. 

2.  Vocational  education  must  be 
provided  by  the  stale: 

(a)  because  the  required  function¬ 
ality  of  all  persons  within  a  society 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  chance 
or  laissez-faire  methods; 
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(b)  so  that  it  may  be  available  to  all 
indiscriminately ; 

(c)  because  only  the  state  is  essen¬ 
tially  concerned  over  the  equity  due 
to  all  individuals. 

3.  There  should  he  as  much  vocor 
tional  educaiion  as  possible,  or  as  is 
needed  by  a  given  individual : 

(a)  to  increase  the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  to  society; 

(b)  to  increase  the  reward  to  the 
individual,  (1)  by  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  (2)  by  lowering  the  cost 
of  living; 

(c)  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the 
group  by  decreasing  such  problems  as 
poverty  and  crime ; 

(d)  to  increase  the  basic  happiness 
of  each  individual  and  the  cultural 
level  of  the  group. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  very  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  state  should  provide  a 
vocational  education  for  the  individual 
are  largely  the  same  reasons  why  it 
also  should  furnish  a  civic  and  avoca- 
tional  education,  from  which  it  should 
follow  that  whenever  and  wherever 
vocational  education  becomes  highly 
departmentalized  it  must  not  overlook 
these  other  elements  of  a  sound  edu¬ 
cation. 

If  then,  the  nature  of  the  state,  or 
of  society,  is  as  stated;  if  the  reasons 
for  the  development  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  follow  as  a  result  as  stated 
above;  and  if  the  conclusions  about 
the  need  for  this  form  of  education 
are  therefore  sound;  then  the  queries 
and  objections  of  critics  of  vocational 
education  can  be  systematically  and 
categorically  answered.  Here  are 
some  of  the  conclusions  which  natu¬ 
rally  follow : 

Vocational  education  is  not  a  fad; 
it  is  seen  as  a  basic  part  of  education 


when  one  realizes  the  functionality  of 
society  and  its  parts. 

Vocational  education  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cultural  education,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  educational  whole.  It  is  aimed 
at  preparing  the  individual  for  his 
most  basic  purpose  in  an  association. 

Vocational  education  cannot  be 
called  class  education,  because  a  per¬ 
fectly  working  society  demands  pro¬ 
ductivity  not  of  a  working  class  but  of 
all  people ;  all  atoms  of  a  society  must 
be  productive!  Critics  must  not  con¬ 
fuse  one  kind  of  vocational  education 
with  all  its  other  branches.  Vocational 
education  is  preparation  for  efficient 
and  purposeful  economic  activity,  and 
therefore  may  be  as  varied  as  the  tesks 
which  society  must  seek  to  get  well 
done. 

Some  contend  that  the  business  of 
education  is  to  prepare  for  living,  not 
to  prepare  for  earning  a  living.  But 
one  cannot  live  without  earning.  An 
adequate  livelihood  is  essential  to  a 
happy  and  cultured  life,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  as  important  as  any  cultural  or 
avocational  subject. 

Vocational  education  is  not  undem¬ 
ocratic,  but  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy,  because  it  seeks  to  prepare 
all  for  the  most  productive  life-activity 
for  which  each  is  by  nature  fitted.  A 
wise  plan  for  vocational  education 
makes  its ‘decisions  for  vocational  dif- 
ferentntion  on  a  basis  of  capacity,  in¬ 
terest  and  the  needs  of  society;  not 
on  the  basis  of  heredity  of  wealth  or 
social  rank.  In  so  doing  it  tends  to 
treat  all  with  equity  and  to  serve  so¬ 
ciety  most  effectively. 

Some  ai^e  that  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  determines  the  life  careers  of 
boys  and  c'irls.  This  to  a  large  extent 
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is  true,  but  so  do  wealth  and  social 
position  and  academic  subjects.  The 
basic  difference  is  that  wise  vocational 
education  seeks  to  determine  careers 
on  the  basis  of  benefit  to  society  and 
the  greatest  interest  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  vocational  education  is 
not  excessive.  No  one  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  America’s  wealth  in  resources 
and  manpower  would  claim  so.  But 
it  must  be  further  pointed  out  that 
vocational  education  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  a  society  cannot  get  along 
without;  in  fact,  the  “poorer”  a  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  more  it  needs  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
effectiveness  from  each  individual  and 
from  the  group  as  a  whole.  Voca¬ 
tional  education  is  in  every  sense  an 
investment.  The  rebuttal  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  of  cost  leads  to  a  summary  of 
this  discussion  of  the  social  basis  for 
vocational  education.  When  one  real¬ 
izes  the  associations!  and  functional 


nature  of  society  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  hence  its  practicability  in 
society,  naturally  results: 

The  cost  of  vocational  education  is 
only  a  part  of  the  economic  cost  borne 
by  a  group  of  individuals  for  the 
efforts  of  a  particular  individual  (the 
one  receiving  the  education)  with 
whom  an  association  has  been  ef~ 
fected.  These  efforts,  if  of  sufficient 
natural  and  nurtured  value,  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  unearned  increment  to  the 
group  out  of  which  society  can  be  re¬ 
paid  for  the  initial  cost  and  have  a  net 
advantage  remaining.  Hence,  voca¬ 
tional  education  becomes  not  only  an 
obligation  but  an  investment. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
case  has  been  proven  that,  not  only 
should  society  provide  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  but  society  cannot  long  survive 
without  doing  so, — at  least,  if  progress 
is  to  be  expected. 


ON  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  BEING  A  SECRETARY 

Fourteen  Tools  of  Secretarial  Service 

Frances  Avery  Faunce 

To  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  business  world  it  is  apparent  that  success 
in  almost  any  kind  of  important  work  depends  quite  as  much  on  one's  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  as  it  does  on  one's  understanding  of  and  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  position  held.  In  no  field  of  endeavor  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  secretarial 
service.*  In  the  following  paper  an  experienced  secretary  gives  advice  which,  if  taken, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  any  secretary  to  her  employer,  and  go  far  toward 
guaranteeing  to  secretarial  students  the  success  which  they  hope  to  attain.  For  several 
years  Miss  Faunce  was  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  doing  secretarial  and  editorial  work, 
and  doing  it  up  to  Atlantic  Monthly  standards.  She  is  now  engaged  in  an  important 
piece  of  special  work  in  the  Business  Manager's  office  at  Wellesley  College,  of  which 
college  she  a  graduate.  Every  secretarial  student  and  every  teacher  of  secretarial 
subjects  should  read  this  penetrating  and  enlightening  analysis  of  personality  factors 
which  make  for  success  in  this  field. 

WOULD  you  care  to  know  some  to  put  his  finger  on  you  as  the  one 
branches  of  secretarial  train-  regular  and  dependable  factor  in  his 
ing  you  can  put  yourselves  everyday  pressure.  Health  that  will 
through  right  at  college  ?  You  may  not  start  you  at  your  desk  buoyant,  serene, 
like  the  sound  of  some  of  them  at  first,  without  fringes  of  fatigue  or  the  blur 
When  you  start  on  this  adventure,  you  of  a  headache,  is  one  of  your  safest 
will  need  a  knapsack  filled  with  tools  assets. 

as  sharp  and  as  suitable  as  ever  you  g-  ConfidenlM  Mailers  Confi- 
can  make  them. 

'  Good  Health  Tool  number  2  is  the  one  that  helps 

Good  Health  you  may  put  first  and  you  keep  confidential  matters  confi- 
last  on  your  list.  It  is  the  great  tool,  dential — absolutely.  The  word  private 
In  an  office,  if  you  are  of  real  value,  secretary  carries  a  rea,l  meaning, 
and  more  especially  if  you  are  the  There  is  an  unwritten  code  of  high 
chief  dependence  of  one  employer,  honor  among  true  secretaries  as  to  the 
affairs  may  stop  when  you  are  absent  privacy  of  their  knowings;  they  do 
and,  even  if  they  go  on,  the  work  not  entertain  their  friends  with  what 
cannot  be  the  same — work  that  you  does  not  belong  to  them.  Can  you 
are  being  paid  to  do.  This  does  not  keep  a  secret?  Or  do  you  let  news 
mean  that  consideration  is  not  given  about  people  “leak  out”  ?  Are  you 
for  necessity’s  sake,  if  you  have  made  the  person  who  says :  “I  don’t  see  how 
yourself  invaluable  enough,  but  when  that  got  around;  I  asked  everybody  I 
a  man  has  to  say,  “Oh,  is  she  out  told  not  to  tell.*’  As  a  secretary  you 
again?”  your  reputation  for  actual  will  sometimes  know  the  most  per- 
service  is  strained.  That  employer  is  sonal  possible  facts  about  your  em- 
playing  with  conditions  in  the  office  ployer,  his  family  life,  his  finances, 
and  in  the  outer  world  which  are  flue-  There  may  come  to  your  knowledge  a 
tuating,  irregular,  harassing;  he  needs  2  and  a  2  which,  put  together,  become 

*  8««  “The  Personal  Secretary,  DiatlnEuiahiiic  Duties  and  Essential  Traits,”  Ftederick  O. 
Nichols.  Harvard  University  Press.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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a  4  that  would  make  the  smartest  pos¬ 
sible  conversation  in  certain  groups. 
But  because  they  are  not  your  2’s,  you 
do  not  mention  that  4  to  anybody,  and 
even  try  to  forget  it  yourself.  These 
secrets  you  do  not  tell  while  you  are 
in  the  employ  of  a  given  man,  and 
you  most  certainly  do  not  tell  them 
when  you  have  left  his  employ.  There 
is  a  key  of  ethics  that  locks  them  away. 

Take  Criticism  Objectively 

Tool  3  is  your  tool  for  taking 
criticism  objectively.  I  know  nothing 
more  secure  for  an  employer  to  rest 
on.  It  is  late  afternoon  and  he  is 
signing  letters.  You  have  misspelled 
a  word  or  paragraphed  in  a  way  to 
divert  his  emphasis,  or  have  misunder¬ 
stood  his  dictation.  You  are  both 
tired  and,  if  he  is  afraid  that  you  will 
be  “touchy”  unless  he  summons  his 
utmost  diplomacy,  your  disposition  is 
putting  a  needless  strain  on  both  of 
you.  There  is  a  right  kind  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  but  a  man  simply  has  not 
the  time  to  spare  your  feelings  about 
your  own  mistakes.  One  reason  why 
it  is  taxing  for  a  man  to  wonder  how 
his  secretary  will  “take”  a  certain 
essential  criticism  is  because  it  diverts 
his  attention  from  the  impersonal  mat¬ 
ter  that  they  are  both  really  working 
on.  After  all,  how  do  you  take  criti¬ 
cism?  If  you  can  acquire  the  habit 
of  accepting  it  with  a  grace,  you  can 
learn  a  surprising  amount;  resistance 
blocks  your  chance  of  learning  by 
your  mistakes. 

Once  I  worked  with  an  author  on 
some  manuscript  of  a  most  delicate 
nature.  Indeed,  it  was  because  her 
own  imagination  was  so  vivid  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  make  her  writing 
clear  to  the  average  reader.  Her 
publisher  was  paying  me  to  clarify 


her  many  pages.  During  my  early 
sessions  with  her,  she  would  wince  at 
my  slightest  touch  of  her  wording, 
and  the  work  went  slowly  because  of 
our  roundabout  approach  to  each  flaw, 
for  I  was  anxious  not  to  brush  the 
bloom  from  her  rare  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Gradually,  she  learned  not 
to  resist,  and  I  know  of  little  work  I 
have  ever  enjoyed  more  than  those 
hours  when  we  could  t<^ther  make  an 
understanding,  direct  attack  on  her 
pages,  altering  subjective  material  in 
an  objective  manner. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  be  concrete 
about  trying  this  tool  of  yours  ?  When 
your  next  paper  is  handed  back  to  you, 
is  your  spine  going  to  stiffen  resent¬ 
fully  while  you  look  over  the  red-ink 
marks  to  see  what  mistakes  your  pro¬ 
fessor  “managed  to  find”?  Or  can 
you  actually  greet  these  corrections 
with  a  sporting  spirit,  just  as  you 
grasp  at  suggestions  about  your  tennis 
serve  ?  If  any  one  of  you  has  the  will 
to  get  this  difficult  phase  of  secretarial 
preparation  behind  you  while  in  train¬ 
ing,  one  comfortable  asset  for  secre- 
taryhood  is  in  your  hands  ahead  of 
the  game. 

Be  Attentive 

Suppose  4  to  be  the  tool  of  atten¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  inattentive  habits, 
you  may  expect  to  be  in  a  panic  the 
first  morning  with  your  first  employer. 
Let  us  see  why.  You  have  to  hear 
every  word  he  says;  you  have  to  take 
his  directions  the  first  and  only  time 
he  gives  them.  You  do  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  going  to  another  member  of 
the  class  to  ask,  “Where  did  he  say 
to  look  this  up?”  or  to  telling  this 
man  who  is  paying  you  that  you 
thought  he  said  your  work  wasn’t  due 
until  next  week.  In  offices  I  have 
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again  and  again  had  an  inattentive 
girl  push  her  shorthand  notebook  san- 
guinely  before  me  with,  “What  do  you 
suppose  he  said  here?”  No  one  can 
help  her;  it  is  too  late. 

Bf.  Right  the  First  Time 

Now  5  is  the  tool  that  puts  work 
through  right  the  first  time.  While 
you  are  doing  one  thing  twice,  you 
can  do  two  things  once.  Is  that  not 
so?  I  have  heard  of  the  manager  of 
a  large  office  who  would  stay  after 
hours  to  look  through  the  waste-basket 
of  a  new  girl.  He  was  not  looking  for 
wasted  paper,  but  for  the  wasted  time 
that  had  been  thrown  into  that  basket. 
The  typewriter  will  take  down  your 
first  reaction  and  there  it  stands  in 
black  and  white.  Erasing  and  re¬ 
writing  letters  can  easily  slow  you 
down  from,  let  us  say,  forty-five  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  office-day  mileage  counts. 

Do  First  Things  First 

And  6  is  the  tool  that  turns  to 
first  things  first.  A  secretary  ideally 
equipped  does  not  turn  first  to  the 
work  that  most  intrigues  her,  but  to 
the  work  that  most  needs  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  If  you  have  a  tendency  to 
procrastinate  about  the  piece  of  work 
that  you  yourself  know  should  be  done 
immediately,  or  to  make  up  fictitious 
little  calls  on  your  attention,  your  tool 
keeps  dull,  and  no  one  but  yourself 
can  sharpen  it. 

Shift  Gears  Automatically 

The  shape  of  this  tool  is  not  unlike 
that  of  number  7,  which  turns  from 
one  piece  of  work  to  another  smoothly, 
without  waste  of  adjusting  power. 
There  are  some  people  who  cannot 
pass  even  from  one  small  task  to  an¬ 
other  without  shifting  gears,  and  often 


with  a  grating  noise.  You  know  very  I 
well  the  kind  of  a  driver  who  dashes  i 
up  to  the  lights  and  comes  to  a  dead  i 
stop,  instead  of  observing  that  green  | 
is  coming  and  so  slackening  his  speed  I 
that  he  need  not  stop.  You  have  to 
slow  down  sometimes,  but  it  wears  a 
car  to  have  the  emergency  brake 
pulled  over-frequently,  and  it  wears  a  ' 
person  to  jerk  through  his  day,  from 
one  stop-light  to  another. 

Dignify  Menial  Ta^ks 

Tool  8  is  troublesome  to  manage. 

It  is  expected  to  handle  menial  tasks 
and  to  handle  them  with  dignity. 
Women  do  not  start  “at  the  top,”  and 
women  in  an  office  do  a  great  many 
chores  that  men  do  not  like  to  do. 

Some  men  do  not  like  petty  detail, 
but  they  like  to  have  you  like  it.  This 
often  takes  imagination  as  well  as 
patience.  Your  increasing  loyalty  to 
the  welfare  of  a  concern  can  lay  a  sort 
of  glow  over  what  the  unfortunately 
proud  person  may  consider  menial. 
Instead  of  being  “above  such  work”  in 
the  figurative  sense,  you  are  above  it 
in  an  actual  sense,  because  you  sur¬ 
mount  it  without  annoyance.  When 
a  secretary  draws  back  from  what  she 
considers  “beneath”  her,  she  is  as  un¬ 
trustworthy  as  the  horse  that  shies  at 
small  flecks  of  nothing.  ’ 

During  last  summer,  on  a  stifling 
July  day,  tw’o  of  us  were  taking 
inventory  of  the  equipment  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  large  dormitory.  Not 
only  was  it  hot  and  humid,  but  the 
bake-ovens  had  been  thickly  coated 
with  lard  against  rust,  and  the  refrig¬ 
erator  doors  were  open,  letting  out  a  | 

suffocating  odor  of  ammonia  to  com-  I 

bine  with  the  aroma  of  lard.  The  | 

appraiser  was  a  college  woman  who  » 

had  gone  into  the  profession  because  ■ 
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she  loved  beautiful  things.  She  knows 
art,  oriental  mgs,  textures,  period  fur¬ 
niture,  valuable  bric-a-brac,  fashions 
of  silver.  With  all  this,  however,  she 
was  able  to  take  a  disagreeable  task 
with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  an  en¬ 
tire  inventory,  so  that  her  good  humor 
stayed  as  steady  as  when  listing  a  rare 
bit  of  Chinese  embroidery  or  an 
antique  hand-carved  chair. 

The  question  for  the  secretary  who 
is  anxious  to  wedge  her  way  in  and  up 
is  not  whether  she  is  a  subordinate 
with  small  matters  imposed  on  her, 
but  whether,  being  the  necessary  agent 
at  the  moment,  her  tool  is  dull  and 
reluctant  or  sharp  and  willing.  The 
combined  details  of  what  a  secretary 
attends  to  often  have  a  far-reaching 
effect,  but  they  seldom  bear  her  name. 
They  are  a  part  of  what  may  be  called 
the  “secret  service”  of  the  profession. 
It  is  like  team-work  that  does  not  care 
so  much  who  makes  the  goals  as  how 
many  are  made  by  the  team. 

Concentrate 

So  we  come  to  tool  9,  concentration 
— the  power  to  work  with  a  fine  aloof¬ 
ness  from  outward  and  inward  distrac¬ 
tions.  If  you  are  in  a  library  reading- 
room,  do  you  look  up  whenever  some¬ 
one  comes  in?  Are  you  “built”  so 
that  you  are  afraid  that  you  will  “miss 
something”  ?  I  have  seen  girls  in  an 
office  who  had  that  fear,  and  when 
they  cannot  intermpt  their  work  at 
the  moment,  they  will  intermpt  some¬ 
one  else  a  few  minutes  later  to  ask, 
“What  was  that  ?” 

Meet  Monotony 

And  now  for  the  tool  to  meet  mo¬ 
notony;  this  tool  is  nothing  but  a 
common  hammer.  You  will  hear  the 
girl  who  has  been  dmdging  through 


hours  of  humdrum  work  speaking  of 
“pounding”  the  typewriter.  This  is 
where  the  adventure  loses  its  glamour. 
There  are  chapters  that  you  would 
like  to  skip,  as  in  a  book,  when  you 
wish  the  author  would  “get  some¬ 
where.”  There  are  bound  to  be 
stretches  of  overnand-over-ness,  but 
they  lead  in  turn  to  some  dramatic 
high  point  and  often  even  to  a  touch 
of  comedy.  Commander  Byrd  took  a 
dose  of  extreme  monotony.  One  may 
think  of  him  with  quiet,  almost  pas¬ 
sive  habits  about  small  necessities  that 
contributed  to  the  accuracy  and  the 
profundity  of  his  research. 

Be  Passive 

And  tool  11  is  this  very  passivity. 
When  your  zeal  for  adventure  is  run¬ 
ning  high,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  passive 
while  you  are  taking  dictation,  but 
your  personality  must  not  intmde  on 
the  scene.  The  employer  is  allowed 
the  active  mood  at  this  point;  the  em¬ 
ployed,  the  passive.  If  she  can  be 
passive  on  the  outside  and  wholly  alert 
on  the  inside,  she  is  being  clever  and 
efficient,  and  her  employer  is  not  the 
last  one  to  recognize  this.  If  you  lode 
into  your  mirror  to  find  a  person  who 
likes  to  interrupt  others  and  dislikes 
being  interrupted,  you  are  seeing  a 
poor  secretary  in  the  making.  Tell 
that  person,  if  you  will,  to  slip  through 
her  glass,  like  Alice,  and  reverse  this, 
to  experiment  at  listening  gracefully 
to  interruptions  and  at  reining  in  her 
own  interrupting. 

There  is  another  kind  of  interrup¬ 
tion  that  might  be  mentioned,  for  it 
can  make  a  perfect  hubbub  in  an 
office.  Are  you  the  sort  of  girl  who 
has  to  keep  running  to  talk  to  some¬ 
one,  preferably  someone  who  is  trying 
to  work?  In  an  office,  then,  you  can 
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picture  yourself  in  advance  as  the  girl 
who  runs  from  desk  to  desk  with  a 
something-or-other  she  has  to  say,  tak¬ 
ing  ten  minutes  of  her  own  time  and 
ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  this  and 
that  one,  until  she  has  run  up  an  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  of  minutes  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  When  a  girl  is  supposed  to  be 
at  work,  she  need  not  be  afraid  of 
“not  seeming  sociable  enough.” 

Avoid  the  Alibi 

Tool  12  is  a  tool  that  YOU  DO  NOT 
USE.  Leave  it  out  of  your  knapsack 
as  you  fare  forth.  It  is  the  tool  that 
makes  up  excuses,  that  manufactures 
the  “alibi.”  You  will  find  that  the 
employer  with  whom  you  really  push 
out  an  enjoyable  crush  of  work  does 
not  ask  you  for  alibis;  somehow  they 
do  not  interest  him.  Let  us  stand  up 
a  favorite  student’s  excuse  at  college: 
“My  paper  is  not  done  because  I  could 
not  get  the  reserve  books.”  That  can¬ 
not  satisfy  your  professor,  and  one 
reason  is  that  he  knows  you  are  expos¬ 
ing  a  weak  spot  in  your  planning. 
Leaving  work  till  the  last  minute,  and 
then  a  few  minutes  beyond  that,  is  not 
the  way  of  the  efficient  office.  Your 
work  is  done  or  it  is  not  done.  And 
there  you  have  to  allow  for  interrup¬ 
tions  by  telephone,  for  callers,  for 
fresh  dictation  when  your  notebook  is 
already  full  of  letters  not  yet  tran¬ 
scribed.  Often  you  are  pushing  a 
temporary  overload  of  work,  and  “ex¬ 
tensions”  are  not  the  order  in  business. 
Your  employer  is  starting  for  Buffalo 
in  an  hour;  he  doesn’t  ask  you  WHY 
this  or  WHY  that;  he  asks  you  FOR 
this  and  FOR  that. 

Meet  People  With  Understanding 

T.e«ving  your  alibi-tool  out,  then, 
slip  into  its  place  the  tool  that  helps 


you  get  along  with  other  people.  This 
is  to  the  advantage  of  both  you  and 
the  people.  Can  you  meet  all  sorts 
readily?  The  secretary  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  her  employer.  If  the  gate 
swings  easily,  a  man  or  woman  glides 
into  his  or  her  appointment  with  the 
employer’s  interview  already  well  be¬ 
gun.  And  it  is  fully  as  important 
that,  if  you  can  ,  meet  people  with 
understanding,  you  will  be  able  to 
turn  away  those  whom  your  employer 
refitses  to  see,  and  with  a  grace  that 
does  not  send  them  away  “queered.” 
Carrying  your  employer’s  “No”  to  a 
person  intent  on  seeing  him  is  an  art 
that  tests  your  sympathy  and  your 
psychology. 

A  Cheerful  Disposition 

We  are  equipping  the  perfect  secre¬ 
tary,  and  therefore  must  expect  her 
14th  tool — what  is  commonly  called 
a  “good  disposition.”  Does  she  fly  off 
the  handle,  especially  at  little  things? 
Does  she  register  a  scowl  that  tells 
her  employer  what  she  doesn’t  like? 
Can  she  take  the  blame  for  something 
that  is  not  her  fault  and  say  nothing 
about  it  ?  What  happens  to  her  voice 
when  she  is  irritated?  Can  she  drop 
it  quickly  into  a  low  register?  Some 
of  tlie  most  interesting  men  you  may 
ever  work  for  will  have  intense  moods, 
which  you  will  learn  to  study  and  to 
help  capitalize  in  their  own  cause. 
But  those  very  men  will  w’ant  to  count 
on  your  having  no  moods  whatsoever. 
An  employer  does  not,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
sult  your  convenience.  He  pushes  and 
expects  you  to  pull. 

Such  tools  can  help  to  equip  you  for 
the  adventure  of  being  the  unusual 
secretary,  not  the  one  who  has  merely 
ground  for  hours  to  attain  speed  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  indispen- 
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sable  though  these  are,  but  the  rare 
one  who  has  ground  for  hours  on  a 
personality  that  an  employer  finds  of 
actual  commercial  value.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  can  clinch  the  right 
personality,  you  will  not  stay  a  secre¬ 


tary  indefinitely.  So.  to  those  of  you 
who  go  in  quest  of  this  adventure,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  autobiographies 
filled  with  happy  incidents  which  you 
in  turn  may  sometime  be  sharing  with 
students  of  another  day. 


ECONOMIC  ILLITERACY  AND  BUSINESS 

EDUCATION  j 

H.  G.  Shields  I 

ASSISTANT  DEAN 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

These  daps  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  ^‘socialization  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  subjects."  Here  is  a  point  of  view  which  holds  that  commercial  subjects  will  lose 
much  of  their  true  social  value  if  they  are  completely  "socialized"  and  taught  as  the 

social  sciences  are  now  taught. 


IN  recent  years  it  has  become  quite 
fashionable  to  label  various  forms 
of  education  “social.”  In  fact, 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  acceptable 
ways  of  making  a  place  for  a  subject 
in  the  already  crowded  curriculum  is 
to  attach  the  word  “social”  to  it. 
Educational  literature  and  conferences 
teem  with  various  proposals  which 
have  to  do  with  social  science  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  such  a 
field  as  the  secondary  school  social 
sciences,  it  is  but  natural  that  much 
careless  and  unrealistic  thinking 
should  creep  into  a  situation  which 
has  had  such  a  speedy  development. 
The  change  of  the  secondary  school 
“history”  department  into  the  present 
day  “social  science”  department  has 
been  most  rapid  and  the  vestigial 
influence  of  history  is  by  no  means 
meager. 

The  philosophy  of  what  was  former¬ 
ly  the  history  department,  and  of  the 
present-day  social  science  department, 
has  been  to  consider  a  large  abstrac¬ 
tion  known  as  “society.”  In  present- 
day  social  science  textbooks  secondary 
school  students  meet  such  problems  as 


“scientific  planning  in  industry,” 
“changing  group  life,”  “the  changing 
American  family,”  “planning  in  an 
economic  order,”  etc.  These  titles, 
while  entirely  alluring  to  certain 
classes  of  adults,  especially  of  the 
academic  type,  are  of  dubious  interest 
to  the  secondary  school  student  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  main  always  implicitly 
deal  with  “society”  as  such,  or  the 
eifects  upon  this  abstraction  known  as 
“society.”  The  individual  student 
may  go  through  many  of  these  text 
books  and  gain  a  certain  verbal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  some  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  problems  of  American  life,  but 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  just  wherein 
these  problems  touch  him.  The  reali¬ 
ties  of  his  life  are  those  which  go  on 
within  his  own  skin  and  he  is  affected 
only  by  problems  which  are  immedi¬ 
ate  and  permit  of  some  direct  solution 
by  himself.  The  larger  problems  are 
to  him  dazzling  vagaries  which  only 
serve  to  puzzle  and  befuddle  him.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  learned 
doctors  themselves  are  frequently  de¬ 
cidedly  at  odds  as  to  the  solution  of 
various  current  social  issues! 
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Discussion  of  large  and  unsettled 
social  controversies  by  secondary 
school  students,  even  the  brighter 
ones,  leads  only  to  mastery  of  a  verbal 
sort  and  an  ignorance  which  is  the 
usual  result  of  the  confusion  of  words 
with  reality.  It  is  a  simple  psycho¬ 
logical  judgment,  based  on  some  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence,  that  students  are 
motivated  and  interested  only  in  those 
things  which  they  themselves  can  mas¬ 
ter  or  satisfactorily  solve  and  which 
appear  to  be  of  immediate  and  direct 
interest.  Regardless  of  the  huge  sums 
of  money  which  may  be  spent  by  vari¬ 
ous  associations  interested  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  regardless  of  the  pious 
wishes  and  noble  objectives  of  the 
champions  of  social  science  education, 
an  impasse  always  will  exist  between 
what  is  being  taught  and  what  results 
from  the  teaching,  if  recognition  is 
not  made  of  the  fact  that  behavior 
change  is  effected  from  within  rather 
than  from  external  studies  or  observa¬ 
tion,  however  alluring  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  to  adults. 

In  this  situation  business  education, 
at  least  certain  phases  of  it  on  the 
secondary  school  level,  is  in  a  strategic 
position  to  give  a  type  of  training 
which  will  result  in  changing  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  economic  and,  to  some  extent, 
social  behavior.  Certain  of  the  social 
business  subjects,  already  well  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  such  as  elementary  business 
or  economic  training  and  commercial 
law,  approach  the  problem  of  economic 
life  from  an  individual  point  of  view. 
In  these  subjects  the  student  and  also 
the  teacher  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
harassed  by  attempts  to  deal  with  con¬ 
troverted  and  unsolved  social  issues. 
These  subjects  are  attacked  from  the 


individual  point  of  view — the  student 
learns  to  make  adjustment  to  particu¬ 
lar  and  definite  situations.  He  is  not 
engaged  in  a  series  of  classroom  dis¬ 
cussions  about  issues  on  which  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  to  which  no  final 
answer  ever  is  obtained.  When  prop¬ 
erly  taught — and  these  subjects  are 
being  taken  only  as  examples  in  the 
field  of  business  education — the  stu¬ 
dent  learns  the  various  alternatives 
which  he  himself  has  to  face  in  the 
economic  and  business  world.  He 
learns  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  and 
to  develop  certain  traits  and  habits. 
He  definitely  is  motivated  from  an 
individual  point  of  view.  In  the 
technique  subjects  the  motivation 
from  an  individual  point  of  view  is 
even  greater.  His  progress  is  defi¬ 
nitely  measurable;  he  recognizes  that 
hi-H  success  in  a  particular  technique 
depends  upon  himself  and  that  he 
alone  may  master  it  He  learns  to 
depend  upon  himself. 

The  contention  here  made  is  not 
that  the  various  social  aims  of  so-called 
social  science  education  are  not  desir¬ 
able.  The  issue  which  really  is  raised 
is  a  question  of  the  means  and  the 
approach  for  the  achievement  of  such 
aims.  The  thesis  here  maintained  is 
that  much  of  contemporary  social  de¬ 
velopment  is  unintelligible  to  second¬ 
ary  school  children  and  even  to  adults, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct 
limitation  in  realizing  the  larger  aims 
which  always  is  the  limitation  of  the 
motivation  of  the  learner.  Business 
education,  especially  that  of  the  more 
general  type,  has  approached  its  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  and  not  of  society.  This, 
so  the  writer  maintains,  is  fundamen- 
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tal  because  society  in  the  last  analysis 
is  composed  of  individuals. 

!Mo8t  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of 
social  science  education  cluster  about 
economic  issues.  Various  problems  in 
the  fields  of  sociology  and  political 
science  are  in  their  essence  economic. 
The  system  of  economics  under  which 
we  live  is  based  largely  upon  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  human  beings  are  rational 
beings  and  exercise  rational  judgment. 
It  is  to  be  recognized  of  course  that 
human  beings  in  their  economic  activ¬ 
ities  are  not  entirely  rational.  The 
task  of  education  in  this  situation 
seems  fairly  clear.  It  is  to  make  indi¬ 
viduals  as  rational  as  possible  and| 
leave  them  to  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ments.  Life  always  must  be  a  matter 
of  choices  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
individual  choices.  We  still  op)erate  in 
a  society  in  which  the  individual  has 
a  right  to  make  his  own  mistakes.  Our 
task  is  to  make  him  aware  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  alternatives  which  he  faces  in  his 
economic  and  other  activities  and  to 
make  him  aware  of  the  various  results 
of  the  choices  which  he  himself  must 
make. 

This  direction  of  economic  choices 
must  be  carried  on  by  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  secondary  school ;  whether 
it  be  the  business  department  or  the 
social  science  department  is  of  no 
great  importance.  The  important 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  type  of 
instruction,  and  the  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  on  the  instruction,  actu¬ 
ally  affect  the  individual.  It  is  appar¬ 


ent  to  any  observer  of  the  American 
scene  that  the  trial  given  to  social 
science  education  has,  thus  far,  only 
provided  meager  results.  Common 
economic  fallacies,  the  failure  of 
many  small  businesses,  bad  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer,  and  various 
other  indictments  which  have  com¬ 
monly  been  given  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  clearly  indicate  that  talking 
about  (about  is  the  word)  problems 
does  not  solve  social  difficulties.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  not  talk  about  problems — 
problems  must  be  simple  enough  for 
them  to  solve.  Students  must  not  be 
called  upon  to  express  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  matters  which  the  adult  world 
has  not  as  yet  settled,  or  concerning 
which  expert  judgment  is  still  in  dis¬ 
agreement. 

Business  education  represents  in 
many  respects  a  fresh  approach  to¬ 
ward  the  abolition  of  economic  illiter¬ 
acy.  It  has,  as  its  aim,  no  lofty  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  solution  of  age-old  and 
increasingly  di£Scult  social  problems. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  impress  the 
student  with  the  tremendously  compli¬ 
cated  and  growing  social  interdepen¬ 
dence.  Its  approach  is,  rather,  to  take 
the  student  as  he  is,  transfuse  his  own 
narrow  selfish  interest  of  getting  a  job 
and  making  money  into  an  enlight¬ 
ened  selfishness  and,  therefore,  into  a 
social  point  of  view.  It  recognizes 
that  the  uprooting  of  many  of  our 
now  commonly  accepted  economic  fal¬ 
lacies  will  come  only  through  inner 
behavior  change  on  the  part  of  the 
individual. 


WHY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD 
BE  COMPETENT  LEADERS  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

Paul  S.  Lomax 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Superintendents  of  schools  should  be  educational  leaders;  they  must  be  good  business 
men.  As  such  their  experiences  should  qualify  them  to  appraise  public  school  business 
education  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  tcith 
trends  in  occupational  demands.  This  i«  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  the 

following  statement  is  developed. 


Superintendents  and  Principals 
Should  Know  Their  Business 
Communities. 

UBLIC  school  superintendents 
and  high  school  principals,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  official 
duties,  should  be,  and  probably  in  gen¬ 
eral  are,  the  best  informed  members  of 
the  public  school  staff  with  respect  to 
the  nature,  requirements,  and  trends 
of  local  business  communities.  They 
usually  are  better  informed  about  their 
business  communities  than  are  most  of 
their  business  teaehers,  including  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Business  men  and 
women  frequently  are  members  of 
boards  of  education.  They  comprise 
a  large  portion  of  luncheon  club  mem¬ 
berships.  They  have  a  considerable 
share  in  numerous  community  enter¬ 
prises.  Thus  those  superintendents 
and  principals  who  are  giving  real  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  to  their  school  sys¬ 
tems  by  way  of  effective  articulation 
with  the  whole  community  life,  inevit¬ 
ably  are  brought  into  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  business  leaders  of  their 
school  districts. 

Superiniendenis  and  Principals  Are 
Business  Managers  in  School  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Superintendents  and  principals, 
again,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
official  duties,  constantly  deal  with 


practical  questions  of  business  experi¬ 
ence  as  business  managers  in  school 
administration.  They  are  concerned 
with  problems  of  personnel  selection 
and  management;  of  financial  support 
of  the  schools ;  of  providing  and  main¬ 
taining  necessary  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies;  of  legal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  school  district ;  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  educational  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  of  office  organization,  manage¬ 
ment,  techniques  and  practices.  Rarely 
do  business  teachers  and  department 
heads  have  anything  like  the  same 
opportunity  to  acquire  such  a  rich  and 
varied  business  experience.  Indeed, 
few  executives  within  business  estab¬ 
lishments  have  an  equal  opportunity, 
since  the  public  school  system  usually 
is  the  largest  single  business  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  school  district.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  school  superintendents  and  princi¬ 
pals,  by  virtue  of  their  own  adminis¬ 
trative  business  experience,  both  with¬ 
out  and  within  the  school  system,  are 
in  a  strategic  position  to  consider  in  a 
critical  and  competent  fashion  the 
soundness  of  their  local  programs  of 
business  education. 

Do  Superintendents  and  Principals 
Tend  to  Judge  Business  Education 
By  Their  Practical  Business  Expe¬ 
riences  or  By  Their  Academic 
Prejudices? 

Although  superintendents  and  prin- 
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cipals  tend  to  be  in  closest  contact  pupils  of  relatively  low  ability  in  the 


with  community  business  leaders,  and 
although  they  are  supposedly  the  most 
competent  business  managers  within 
their  school  systems,  yet  do  they  tend 
to  use  their  personal  business  experi¬ 
ences  in  an  appraisal  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  business  education  ?  Do 
they  evidence  the  same  critical  and 
competent  leadership  in  matters  of 
curriculum  making,  syllabus  construc¬ 
tion,  selection  and  guidance  of  busi¬ 
ness  pupils,  instruction  of  these  pupils, 
measurement  of  teaching  results,  fol¬ 
low-up  and  placement  of  drop-outs  and 
graduates  in  the  division  of  business 
education,  as  they  do  in  the  so-called 
academic  divisions  of  their  total  school 
program  ?  Are  those  superintendents 
and  principals  who  are  “academically” 
trained  relatively  powerless  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  personal  business 
experiences  in  giving  dynamic  and 
constructive  leadership  to  business 
education?  Is  there  a  richer  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere  within  their  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  practice  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  thought  of  in  terms 
of  making  school  education  articulate 
with  actual  community  life  activities? 
Do  such  superintendents  and  princi¬ 
pals  really  believe  that  they  see  in  the 
learning  of  Latin,  algebra,  and  other 
such  subjects,  largely  isolated  from  the 
realities  of  pupil  and  teacher  beha¬ 
vior  experience,  educational  values 
much  superior  to  those  of  business 
subjects  in  the  way  of  equipping  boys 
and  girls  with  a  strong  capacity  to 
adjust  themselves  successfully,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  socially,  to  their  develop¬ 
ing  and  constantly  changing  life  re¬ 
quirements  ? 

Do  these  same  superintendents  and 
principals  really  want  only,  or  mostly. 


business  courses?  For  the  personnel 
of  their  own  school  offices  they  insist 
on  having  persons  of  high  ability  and 
superior  personal  qualities?  Do  such 
superintendents  and  principals  think 
that  the  office  requirements  of  business 
concerns  are  less  exacting  than  are  the 
requirements  of  school  offices  ?  Do 
such  superintendents  and  principals, 
as  they  consider  their  own  experiences 
in  the  business  administration  of 
schools,  really  believe  that  the  business 
techniques  and  functions  involved  in 
their  school  duties  are  much  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  exacting,  and  important  than  are 
those  in  business  offices  elsewhere  ?  Do 
they  think  that  commercial  subjects 
require  less  of  sheer  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  than  do  Latin,  algebra,  German, 
English  literature,  American  history, 
and  other  so-called  academic  subjects  ? 

Why  cannot  more  superintendents 
and  principals  use  their  own  business 
experiences  in  school  administration 
in  giving  vital  leadership  to  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  business  education?  Why 
cannot  they  be  influenced  by  a  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  of  education  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  bridging  the  chasm  in  their 
thinking  about  their  personal  business 
experiences  and  about  their  programs 
of  education  for  business  ?  Why  do  they 
so  often  insist  on  judging  such  pro¬ 
grams  by  outworn  academic  traditions 
and  not  by  the  vital,  actual  business 
life  of  their  own  school  districts  ?  Why 
cannot  superintendents  come  to  grips 
with  their  problems  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  as  they  do  with  their  school  proV 
lems  ?  Why  do  they  n<5t  use  the  same 
degree  of  intelligence,  persistence,  and 
deep  concern  in  appraising  their  busi¬ 
ness  training  programs  as  they  do  in 
handling  their  own  business  problems? 
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If  superintendents  had  to  balance  we  read  of  its  present  aims  and  prob- 
their  ^ucational  budgets  in  terms  of  lems.  It  almost  takes  away  one’s 
pupil-capacity  to  deal  successfully  breath.  It  certainly  makes  our  Rip 
with  occupational  life,  just  as  they  Van  Winkles  rub  their  eyes,  to  con- 
must  balance  their  financial  budgets  template  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
in  terms  of  the  community’s  financial  changes  that  have  already  occurred.”  *■ 
capacity  to  support  the  public  school  And  yet,  the  evolution  of  compre- 
system,  it  would  not  take  them  long  to  hensive  juvenile  and  adult  programs 
appraise  in  a  thoroughly  intelligent  of  business  education  in  terms  of  the 
and  eflScient  manner  the  requirements  living  and  constantly  changing  re- 
of  their  business  communities  in  terms  quirements  of  business,  both  on  the 
of  their  programs  of  business  educa-  part  of  those  who  engage  in  business 
tion.  Such  programs  concern  both  employments  and  of  the  whole  popu- 
those  who  will  engage  in  business  as  lation  as  buyers  and  users  of  business 
wage  earners  and  others  who  need  to  goods  and  services,  has  probably  only 
become  wise  buyers  and  users  of  eco-  well  begun.  The  major  achievements 
nomic  goods  and  services  provided  by  are  still  ahead  to  challenge  the  best 
business  enterprise.  intelligence  of  superintendents,  prin- 

Out  of  such  a  rigorous  application  cipals,  business  leadere,  and  teachers 
of  a  practical  philosophy  of  education  and  directors  of  business  education, 
to  the  realities  of  business  living,  both  ..  _ . 

within  and  without  the  economic  sys-  Educaitm  Always  a  Liberal 

tern,  there  would  come  an  amazing 

transformation  among  most  school  su-  The  historical  position  of  both  busi- 
perintendents  and  principals  which  ness  and  business  education  has  been 
would  make  untrue  this  statement  of  that  of  liberalizing  opportunities  for 
Dewey:  “One  of  the  most  widespread  individuals  of  all  stations  of  life  to 
and  powerful  obstacles  to  educational  share  the  mutual  advantages  of  good 
progress  is  that  the  ideas  of  most  adults  living.  Business  leaders  always  have 
as  to  what  constitutes  education  are  tended  to  play  a  significant  part  in  the 
based  on  recollections  of  their  own  evolution  of  every  great  civilization, 
school  days.  .  .  .  Such  persons  judge  It  was  business  leaders  who  stimulated 
present  and  future  education  on  the  the  revival  of  commerce  in  the  Middle 
basis  of  their  own  past  training.  They  Ages,  and  who  through  this  develop- 
are  unsympathetic  with  change ;  they  ment  “gradually  evolved  a  comprehen- 
may  welcome  improvement  in  tech-  sive  but  effective  series  of  intema- 
nical  details,  but  they  are  hostile  to  tional  agreements  and  standards  of 
any  far-reaching  alteration  in  the  sub-  commercial  and  industrial  behavior 
ject-matters  taught  and  in  the  spirit  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
of  methods  used.  .  .  .  Those  of  us  restoration  of  Western  civilization 
whose  ideas  of  commercial  education  after  its  dismal  depression  in  the  Dark 
were  formed,  say,  almost  two  genera-  Ages.”  *  In  spite  of  many  opinions 
tions  ago,  can  only  rub  our  eyes  when  to  the  contrary,  business  leaders  re- 

1  Dewey,  John.  “Fy»reword”  of  the  First  Yearbook  (1928)  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teaichers’ 
Association.  “FoundaUons  of  Business  ^ucatlon,”  p.  sill.  The  Association,  1200  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2  Klein  Julius.  "Business,”  In  "Whither  Mankind"  (edited  by  Charles  A.  Beard),  pp.  87-8. 
New  York:  Lon^ans,  Green  and  Co.,  1930. 
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main  in  these  gigantic  readjustment 
times  of  ours  one  of  America’s  most 
substantial  and  helpful  sources  of  wise 
and  effective  counsel.  Business  lead¬ 
ers,  affected  as  they  constantly  are  by 
a  most  puzzling  ordeal  of  economic 
change,  are  schooled  in  the  very  kind 
of  life  experience  which  is  needed  to 
produce  the  ablest  administrators  of 
social  evolution.  School  administra¬ 
tors  rarely  can  equal  business  admin¬ 
istrators  in  this  respect. 

Business  has  served  as  a  powerful 
social  force  in  democratizing  life’s 
best  advantages  for  the  masses.  Busi¬ 
ness  training  has  been  included  in  the 
school  curriculum  to  make  education 
more  wholeome  as  an  aid  to  boys  and 
girls  who  soon  must  face  the  realities 
of  economic  life.  There  probably  is 
no  record  of  racial  experience  which 
can  be  more  enlightening  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  in  a  critical 
study  of  the  great,  liberal  forces  which 
are  bringing  about  real  democracy  of 
social  and  educational  opportunities 
than  the  record  of  developments  in 
business  and  in  education  for  business. 

School  Administrators  as  Competent 

Leaders  of  Business  Education. 

When  school  superintendents  and 
principals  understand  and  appreciate 


changing  business  requirements  with 
relation  to  education ;  when  they  make 
a  critical  appraisal  of  their  programs 
of  business  education  in  terms  of  their 
own  personal  business  experiences  as 
executives  in  school  administration; 
when  they  evaluate  the  whole  school 
program  of  studies  in  terms  of  its 
contribution  to  economic  self-suflSci- 
ency  on  the  part  of  public  school  boys 
and  girls ;  when  they  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  part  which  business  and 
business  education  have  played  in  de¬ 
mocratizing  social  and  educational 
opportunities  for  the  well-being  of 
the  masses,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  the  rank  and  file  of  superinten¬ 
dents  and  high  school  principals  be 
found  competent  general  administra¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  of  programs  of 
business  education.  A  few  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  have  developed 
within  their  school  systems  dynamic 
programs  of  business  education  which 
are  well  articulated  with  their  business 
communities.  However,  most  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  have  not 
done  so.  When  will  they  tend  to  be¬ 
come  as  much  concerned  about  ques¬ 
tions  of  business  education  as  they 
are  about  questions  of  business  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  as  applied  to 
their  own  school  systems? 
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THE  FUTILITY  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
WITHOUT  GUIDANCE 

Aoxes  E.  Cox  well 
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Commercial  editration  hat  5f<  n  /e#*  effectire  than  it  nhouhl  hare  been.  Thi$  largely 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  guidance  In  and  for  fAi«  field  of  rorational  education. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  fact.  The  following  article  throws  much  light  on 

this  whole  subject. 


Nature  and  Importance  of  Guidance 

HAT  is  vocational  guidance? 
It  is  not,  as  is  still  popularly 
supposed,  a  magic  formula  for 
analyzing  human  lieings;  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  develop  in  the  individual  an 
understanding  about  occupations  and 
about  himself.  No  longer  is  its  pur¬ 
pose  merely  to  help  the  pupil  to  get 
a  contact  job.  It  also  helps  him  choose 
a  higher  and  more  worthwhile  ulti¬ 
mate  vocational  goal.  This  is  of 
greater  importance  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  than  it  is  in  any 
other  field.  “Vocational  guidance  is 
the  process  of  assisting  the  individual 
to  choose  an  occupation,  prepare  for 
it,  enter  upon  it,  and  progress  in  it.”  ^ 
If  the  school  does  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  vocational  guidance  in 
commercial  education,  it  is  failing  in 
its  responsibility  to  society.  In  turn¬ 
ing  out  poorly  equipped  job-seekers, 
it  is  serving  neither  the  individual  nor 
the  business  world.  Wise  vocational 
guidance  will  prevent  much  disap¬ 
pointment  among  pupils  who  choose 
to  prepare  for  business  careers.  It 
will  save  business  men  financial  loss 
through  the  employment  of  incompe¬ 
tent  workers;  a  loss  which  in  the  end 
society  must  bear.  Moreover,  it  saves 
society  the  unnecessary  expense  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  ill-advised  business  training. 


The  business  world  never  w’ould 
think  of  putting  in  eight  to  twelve 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  a  com¬ 
modity  and  then  trust  to  chance  for 
its  disposition.  Such  a  policy  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  wasteful  of  pub¬ 
lic  money.  It  is  an  obligation  of 
educators  to  avoid  waste  of  school 
funds.  The  talents  of  pupils  likewise 
should  Ik*  conserved  through  proper 
guidance.  “Giving  students  of  limited 
ability  training  for  a  highly  .special¬ 
ized  and  responsible  type  of  w’ork  is 
to  train  for  failure.”  * 

Obviously,  vocational  guidance  must 
take  a  position  of  importjince,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  w’here  such  large  num¬ 
bers  are  enrolled.  The  effectiveness 
and  the  reputation  of  a  commercial 
department  require  that  some  method 
of  selection  be  employed.  A  program 
of  commercial  education  cannot  bo 
completely  effective  unless  it  is  taken 
by  those  who  can  profit  by  it;  and 
unless  those  who  are  intellectually  un¬ 
able  to  profit  by  it  are  guided  el.se- 
where.  No  matter  how  great  his  skill 
in  presentation,  a  teacher  cannot  make 
good  with  pupils  without  the  ability 
required  for  the  pursuit  of  his  subject. 
Justification  of  a  vocational  commer¬ 
cial  department  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
students  function  acceptably  in  oocu- 


1  Cunllffe.  R.  B.  “Trend!  In  Vocational  Outdance.”  pace  S. 

i  Sawyer,  A.  and  Monia,  J.  N.  “Problem!  of  Occupational  Selection;  General  and  Buelneea 
Education.”  VoL  9,  pace  14. 
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pational  life.  It  is  better  for  both 
department  and  student  to  eliminate 
early  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  no  chance 
of  making  good  in  positions  for  which 
business  education  is  supposed  to  train. 

Although  there  is  an  increasd  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject,  very  few  schools 
have  undertaken  a  complete  vocational 
guidance  program.  Many  of  them  do 
give  tests  of  various  kinds;  some  allow 
pupils  a  measure  of  tryout  experience 
in  the  pre-vocational  perio<l;  but  in  too 
many  cases,  school  regulations  and 
financial  restrictions  make  it  difficult 
to  employ  trained  specialists,  to  insti¬ 
tute  ootirses  in  vocations,  or  otherwise 
to  disturb  the  rigidity  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  procedure  in  giving  business 
training  on  the  high  school  level. 

^fisplaced  Kesponaihility 

In  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  the 
res|K)nsibility  for  guidance  usually  is 
placed  on  bome-r(K)m  teachers,  who  are 
not  well  enough  informed  to  give  de¬ 
pendable  ai<l,  an<l  who  often  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  take  on  extra  work. 
The  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  give  wise  guidance  on 
matters  pertaining  to  vocational  life. 
They  certainly  are  unfitb'd  to  direct 
the  student  towards  his  ultimate  goal, 
even  though  they  are  reasf)nably  com¬ 
petent  to  help  him  choose  an  initial 
occupation.  Teachers  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  academic  training  are  par¬ 
ticularly  ill-prepared  for  guidaneo 
work  in  the  commercial  field;  and  yet 
most  of  this  work  is  left  to  them. 

In  some  schools  there  is  no  organized 
effort  to  place  graduates,  or  to  follow 
up  those  placod,  to  see  if  they  are 
properly  prepared  for  the  positions 
they  finally  get.  If  a  company  applies 
to  a  school  for  offieo-help,  the  school 


is  glad  to  recommend;  but  this  takes 
care  of  only  a  few  of  the  best  pupils 
who  probably  would  have  met  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  open  market  quite  easily 
if  left  to  their  own  resources.  It  is 
true  that  a  properly  organized  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  service  requires  a 
staff  of  full-time  specially  trained 
workers,  but  the  cost  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  service  rendered  to 
the  community.  The  most  difficult 
phase  of  the  whole  situation,  even 
where  counselors  are  employed,  is  that 
too  often  such  counselors  can  neither 
appreciate  nor  understand  the  many 
problems  which  are  peculiar  to  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

Peculiar  Difficulties 
Guidance  in  choosing  a  business 
career  has  several  peculiar  difficulties. 
It  is  a  fact  that  real  success  does  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  possession 
of  the  skill  taught  in  usual  commercial 
courses.  Social  intelligence  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  mechanical  ability.  Require¬ 
ments  for  the  first  job — manipulative 
aptitude,  muscular  and  menUl  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  computing  ability,  glibness  of 
tongue,  or  finger  control — are  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  in  managerial  po¬ 
sitions.  Success  depends  mainly  on 
“social  ideals,  joy  of  w^rvico,  the  un- 
dersUnding  of  psychological  factors 
in  human  relationships,  interest  in 
economic  theory  and  fact,  imagination, 
vision,  willingness  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility,  good  will  towards  one’s  fel¬ 
lows,  and  common  sense.”  * 

Personal  traits  often  are  the  most 
important  factor  in  making  a  wise 
choice  of  an  initial  job  for  which  to 
prepare.  For  example,  a  girl  prob¬ 
ably  will  become  a  good  stenographer 
if  she  takes  dictation  well,  shows  prom- 


S  NIcholH  F.  O.  "Vonatloruil  Guidance  In  Commercial  Rduoatlon."  Vocational  Ouldanoo 
Maaaslne,  February,  19SI,  pace  SIS. 
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ise  in  spelling  and  English,  and  has 
a  reasonably  quick  motor  response. 
But  to  advance  beyond  this  level  she 
must  be  qualified  for  duties  in  the 
handling  of  which  these  items  count 
for  but  little. 

Such  tests  as  have  been  devised  are 
of  little  value  to  guidance  workers  in 
the  commercial  field.  Prognostic  tests 
may  show  fairly  accurately  what  a 
pupil  can  do  in  a  certain  skill  subject, 
but  fail  to  measure  the  social  intelli¬ 
gence  with  which  he  may  succeed  in 
spite  of  deficiency  in  that  skill,  and 
without  which  the  acquirement  of  a 
skill  will  be  of  little  assistance  to  him 
in  occupational  life.  Psychological 
tests,  used  with  judgment  and  care, 
may  suggest  the  probable  employment 
level  which  a  pupil  may  be  expected 
to  reach,  but  such  tests  are  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  as  the  sole  reliance  of  the 
guidance  worker  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  frequently 
prevent  a  pupil  from  setting  out  on 
a  program  of  training  wholly  unsuited 
to  his  needs. 

Employer  s  Help  Needed 

The  teacher  or  guidance  worker  who 
would  give  intelligent  advice  about 
commercial  occupations  must  be  in 
constant  contact  with  business  and 
understand  general  as  well  as  special 
problems  in  this  field.  Teachers  with 
both  academic  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  are  in  the  best  position  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  of  their  pupils,  and 
business  men  must  be  taught  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  vocational  advisers  by  furn¬ 
ishing  information  about  job  require¬ 
ments  and  by  using  the  placement 
service  of  the  schools  in  choosing  em¬ 
ployees.  They  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  the  school 


can  give  them  valuable  information 
about  prospective  workers.  When  em¬ 
ployers  are  more  intelligent  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  selection  of  their 
employees,  schools  will  render  more 
effective  service  in  guiding  boys  and 
girls  toward  the  best  vocations  for 
them.  This  mutuality  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  employer,  school,  and  pupil 
must  be  recognized. 

Social  Considerations 

Vocational  guidance  in  commercial 
education  has  more  important  social 
implications  than  it  has  in  other  fields. 
A  pupil  may  be  advised  against  his 
desire,  rather  than  in  accordance  with 
it,  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
individual  choice  is  not  always  de¬ 
pendable.  Vocational  interests  may 
be  socially  acquired  instead  of  instinc¬ 
tive  with  the  individual.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  girl  may  choose  a  stenographic 
job  because  of  the  social  approval  of 
it  rather  than  because  of  her  real  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  it.  If  one  has  out¬ 
standing  physical  disabilities  which 
will  handicap  him  in  a  commercial 
calling,  he  should  be  definitely  advised 
against  entering  such  a  calling.  If 
the  market  for  a  particular  tvpe  of 
commercial  work  is  flooded — steno¬ 
graphic,  for  example — a  pupil  of 
doubtful  ability  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  it  and  thus  increase 
the  over-supply,  and  to  his  own  dis¬ 
advantage. 

A  wiser  occupational  distribution 
may  help  to  adjust  many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  problems,  and  if  the 
adjustment  were  perfect — though  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  can  be — this 
would  work  no  economic  hardship,  as 
people  of  the  same  ability  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  wages  in  all  occupa¬ 
tions. 
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It  is  desirable  that  commercial  pu¬ 
pils  shall  be  taught  to  think  in  terms 
of  social  service  and  to  appreciate  that 
business  opportunities  are  not  to  be 
misused  for  personal  profit.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  wise  occupational  selection  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  because  of 
the  constantly  changing  economic  and 
social  complexities  of  our  civilization. 
The  vocational  choice  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  is  one  of  grave  importance  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  society  as  it  materially 
affects  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  the  nation. 

Early  Guidance  Needed 

Early  guidance  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  student  who  plans  to  go  on 
to  a  business  school,  or  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  of  business,  as  it  is  for 
a  student  who  remains  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department.  The  foundation  for 
work  in  these  schools  is  academic,  not 
commercial.  Before  any  vocational 
work  is  taken  there  should  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  contact  with  business  mat¬ 
ters.  A  course  in  general  business 
training,  to  be  required  of  every  pu¬ 
pil,  has  been  suggested.  Through  such 
a  course  all  would  get  some  under¬ 
standing  of  this  field  of  service  and 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  their 
fitness  for  it.  Those  who  choose  it 
will  have  some  basis  for  their  choice, 
while  those  who  do  not  choose  it  will 
know  something  about  what  they  have 
rejected. 

The  success  of  a  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  be  measured  by  its  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  alone.  Many  gradu¬ 
ates  never  get  business  positions ;  or  if 
they  get  them,  they  keep  them  for  but 
a  short  time.  It  is  said  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  pepole  can  achieve  average 
success  in  fifty  per  cent  of  our  voca¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  that  most  of  a 


school’s  successful  graduates  belong  to 
that  plodding  fifty  per  cent,  and  that 
their  success  is  due  more  to  their  own 
dependable  qualities  than  to  their 
training.  Because  boys  and  girls  get 
jobs  and  make  good,  after  a  fashion, 
is  no  proof  that  vocational  guidance 
or  commercial  training  programs  are 
really  functioning  well.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  in  training  and  placing  pupils 
is  no  safe  guide  for  the  future.  Voca¬ 
tions  are  constantly  changing.  The 
demand  is  never  the  same  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time.  New  jobs 
are  created  and  the  multiplicity  of 
commercial  occupations  is  bewildering. 
Moreover,  individuals  develop  new 
abilities,  new  interests,  and  new  apti¬ 
tudes.  The  guidance  worker  must 
ever  be  alert  to  these  changes.  His 
methods  and  materials  likewise  must 
change  from  day  to  day. 

Occupational  Analyses 

There  is  a  great  need  for  occupa¬ 
tional  analysis — not  a  time-study  of 
one  task,  but  a  study  of  all  the  duties 
included  in  a  day’s  work  or  a  week’s 
work  in  many  separate  positions.  The 
job  analysis  that  has  been  so  widely 
used  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  worker  or  solve  his  prob¬ 
lems.  An  occupational  analysis  would 
tell  everything  about  an  occupation 
that  the  one  interested  ought  to  know 
— advantages  and  disadvantages,  prep¬ 
aration  required,  the  average  income 
to  be  earned  in  it,  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunity,  etc.  Such  studies  have  been 
made,  but  a  mass  of  material  remains 
to  be  collected,  evaluated,  and  inter¬ 
preted. 

Commercial  teachers  in  cooperation 
with  guidance  workers  should  make  it 
their  task  to  discover  actual  require¬ 
ments  for  entering  various  commer- 
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cial  occupations.  They  should  estab¬ 
lish  dependable  instruments  for  use 
in  predicting  more  accurately  a  high 
school  pupil’s  probable  ability  to  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  these  requirements.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  school  marks  is 
needed.  A  study  of  the  general  scho¬ 
lastic  record  of  certain  high  school 
graduates  engaged  in  department  store 
selling  showed  that  there  w^as  very 
little  correlation  between  the  marks 
they  received  in  school  and  the  degree 
of  their  success  on  the  job.*  This 
situation  might  not  exist  if  school 
w’ork  could  be  so  organized  as  to  make 
its  demands  on  pupils  more  like  those 
made  by  business.  Slipshod  work  too 
often  is  accepted  in  school,  but  it  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  business.  The 
study  referred  to  indicates,  however, 
that  those  with  consistently  low  marks 
were  discharged  from  their  selling 
jobs,  while  those  with  average  marks 
frequently  outdid  honor  students.  This 
is  of  great  importance  to  guidance. 

Personality  Adjmtments 

The  problem  of  personality  adjust¬ 
ment  looms  large  in  commercial  voca¬ 
tional  guidance.  Ability  to  do  re¬ 
required  work  is  very  necessary,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Certain  adjustments  must 
be  made — to  the  social  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  work  is  done,  to  physical 
working  conditions,  and  to  the  life 
pattern  characteristic  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  failures 'are  due 
to  inability  to  do  the  work  of  the  job. 
Failures  more  often  are  due  to  social 
ineffectiveness — inability  to  get  along 
with  one’s  superiors,  or  even  with 
those  occupying  inferior  positions. 
Misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  na¬ 


ture  of  the  vocational  w'orld  and  ita 
demands  and  lack  of  an  intelligent 
philosophy  with  respect  to  work,  often 
lead  to  failure  in  the  business  world. 

Periods  of  Guidance 
In  considering  a  guidance  program 
for  commercial  education,  one  should 
divide  school  life  into  four  periods: 
(1)  The  general  period,  in  which  is 
given  much  general  information  about 
vocations,  w'ith  emphasis  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reasonably  early  choice  in  the 
interest  of  adequate  preparation;  (2) 
Pre-vocational  period,  in  which  the 
pupil  makes  his  choice  of  a  field  of 
work  on  the  basis  of  exploration,  try¬ 
out,  and  appropriate  tests;  (3)  The 
early  vocational  period,  in  which  the 
pupil  prepares  for  an  initial-contact 
job  while  becoming  aware  of  the  need 
for  choosing  an  ultimate  goal  on  a 
much  higher  level ;  and  (4)  The  early 
employment  period,  in  which  the  pupil 
should  be  helped  to  use  effectively 
what  he  has  learned  and  to  learn  fur¬ 
ther  from  extension  courses  and/or 
experience. 

Requirements  of  Counselling 
If  the  school  really  wishes  to  foster 
guidance  in  the  commercial  field,  it 
ought  to  provide  mechanical  and  prac¬ 
tical  try-out  courses,  courses  in  occu¬ 
pations,  vocational  counselors — com¬ 
mercial  teachers  and/or  specialists  in 
guidance — and  possibly  a  plan  for 
afternoon,  Saturday  and  summer  part- 
time  experience.  All  available  infor¬ 
mation  about  commercial  emplo^Tnents 
should  be  gathered  and  made  familiar 
to  prospective  commercial  pupils  in 
various  ways.  These  pupils  also  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  methods  of 
self-analysis,  especially  in  relation  to 
vocational  opportunity. 


4  Rowse.  E.  “Do  School  Records  Foretell  Business  Success?”  Journal  of  Business  E>duca- 
tlon,  December,  1931. 
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To  meet  the  requirements  of  sound 
counseling  a  person  should  have  suit¬ 
able  natural  endowments  and  essential 
training.  Certain  personality  traits 
are  desirable,  and  preparation  for  this 
work  should  include  courses  in  guid¬ 
ance  principles  and  practices,  with 
special  attention  to  personnel  work. 
A  counselor  should  have  been  both  a 
commercial  wage-earner  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  to  be  wholly  effective 
in  this  field.  He  should  have  learned 
through  practical  experience  much 
about  the  problems  which  his  pupils 
will  meet.  Few  commercial  teachers 
can  meet  these  specifications;  fewer 
guidance  workers  can  meet  them; 
hence  the  lack  of  sound  guidance  in 
this  field. 

A  pupil  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  vocational  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum  before  he  chooses  it.  For 
this  purpose  exploratory  courses,  group 
conferences,  visits  to  commercial 
classes,  and  individual  consultations 
are  necessary.  The  pupil  should  be 
made  aware  of  recent  trends  in  this 
field.  The  growing  tendency  to  em¬ 
ploy  female  clerical  workers,  rapidly 
increasing  opportunities  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  field,  elimination  of  juvenile 
clerical  positions,  lowering  of  salaries 
for  office  workers,  tendency  to  pay 
oflBce  workers  on  a  piecework  basis, 
mechanization  of  clerical  work,  and 
the  demand  for  better  educated  work¬ 
ers,  are  a  few  of  these  trends. 

The  pupil  should  be  informed  of 
the  growing  importance  of  business 
and  economic  understanding  in  com¬ 
parison  with  specialized  skill.  Em¬ 
ployers  want  workers  who  can  do  the 
work  required,  and  also  understand 
its  significance  in  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  as  a  whole.  There  is 


a  tendency  on  the  part  of  business  men 
to  insist  that  new  office  and  store  em¬ 
ployees  shall  possess  a  reasonably  good 
cultural  background.  Economic  un¬ 
derstanding  is  essential  to  occupational 
competency.  Through  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  pupils  must  be  brought  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  fact  that  their  whole 
education  may  be  made  to  count  in 
their  preparation  for  business;  not 
merely  their  technical  skill  training. 

Those  who  are  going  to  train  com¬ 
mercial  workers  should  have  something 
to  say  about  the  selection  of  their 
trainees,  but  until  commercial  teachers 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  modern  business  their  basis  of  se¬ 
lection  will  be  faulty.  They  must  be 
trained  for  participation  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  function.  Until  they  are,  it  will 
be  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind. 

Misfits  in  Commercial  Education 

There  always  have  been  a  great 
many  misfits  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment.  From  now  on  there  will  be 
more  than  there  have  been  in  the  past. 
Laws,  codes,  and  many  other  factors 
are  forcing  more  boys  and  girls  to  re¬ 
main  in  school;  therefore  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  to  give  special 
thought  to  the  guidance  of  those  who, 
being  unsuited  to  college  preparatory 
training,  are  likely  to  be  turned  into 
the  commercial  department. 

Pupils  who  are  better  qualified  to 
be  in  the  commercial  department  than 
in  any  other,  and  yet  who  are  not  up 
to  the  standard  necessary  for  voca¬ 
tional  business  training,  should  be 
permitted  to  study  certain  commercial 
subjects  in  non-vocational  courses. 
These  courses  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  insure  personal  use  values  and  gen¬ 
eral  education.  They  should  not  be 
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regarded  as  vocational  training.  Only 
those  who  have  the  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  ability  for  high-gprade  commercial 
work  should  be  listed  as  vocational 
commercial  pupils.  All  others  should 
be  regarded  as  non-vocational  pupils. 
Vocational  counselors  must  under¬ 
stand  this  situation.  With  the  sheep 
separated  from  the  goats,  the  voca¬ 
tional  from  the  non-vocational,  the 
commercial  department  can  continue 
to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
high  school  without  serious  det¬ 
riment  to  real  commercial  education. 
But  if  all  and  sundry,  regardless  of 
aptitudes,  interests  and  abilities,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  vocational  commer¬ 
cial  pupils,  this  department  is  doomed 
to  failure.  If  there  is  no  segregation 
of  commercial  pupils  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fitness  for  high-grade  voca¬ 
tional  commercial  work,  guidance 
workers  will  continue  to  make  futile 
eflForts  at  guidance  in  this  field.  Their 
hands  will  be  tied.  If  they  would 
make  their  work  effective,  they  must 
join  hands  with  commercial  educators 
who  are  striving  for  the  segregation 
suggested. 

Placement  and  Follotr-up 

Placement  and  follow-up  are  a  part 
of  the  program  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  These  functions  cannot  bo  han¬ 
dled  well  by  over-burdened  commer¬ 
cial  teachers.  Teachers  should  help, 
but  they  should  be  relieved  of  consid¬ 
erable  responsibility  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  They  must  continue  to  have 
contact  with  placement  and  follow-up 
functions,  as  they  need  the  contacts 
which  this  work  will  bring  them. 


But  vocational  guidance  workers  must 
carry  a  large  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  most  important  service. 

Responsibility  of  Commercial 
Teachers 

In  the  absence  of  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  of  guidance,  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  com¬ 
mercial  education  more  effective.  They 
can  give  other  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trative- officers  information  concerning 
business  education  and  business  prob¬ 
lems.  They  can  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intelligence,  interest,  atti¬ 
tude,  aptitude,  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  in  the  business  world.  They 
can  show  that  ability  grouping  on  the 
basis  of  I.  Q.  alone  is  not  enough; 
that  grouping  on  the  basis  of  potenti¬ 
alities  for  success  in  business  is  far 
more  desirable.  They  can  bring 
guidance  into  every  lesson  plan,  either 
incidentally  or  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  subject-matter  taught. 

The  best  service  which  business 
education  can  render  commercial  pu¬ 
pils  is  to  fit  them  to  make  the  most 
of  their  early  business  experience,  to 
guide  themselves  into  a  promotional 
strenm  that  will  lead  to  higher  levels 
of  employment,  and  to  make  occasional 
readjustments  as  necessary  until  they 
have  reached  satisfactory  goals.  If 
high  school  commercial  pupils  can  be 
sent  into  their  initial  employment  for¬ 
tified  in  these  ways,  society  will  be 
beat  served  by  this  unit  of  the  public 
school  program.  The  best  business 
training  in  the  world,  without  sound 
vocational  guidance,  never  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  accomplish  this  result. 


THE  FAMILY  (iOES  TO  SCHOOL 
Ladd  C.  Peucha 

HEAD,  COMMERCIAL.  DEPARTMENT 
CICEJRO,  IL.LJNOIS.  ADULT  SCHOOL 


The  family  has  always  been  a 
social  institution  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  worrying  has 
been  done  about  the  family  and  its  de¬ 
clining  importance  in  modern  society. 
Once  it  was  the  chief  economic  insti¬ 
tution,  producing  almost  all  that  man 
consumed.  The  advent  of  the  factory, 
steam  and  electric  power,  changed  its 
producing  position  to  one  purely  con¬ 
sumptive.  At  one  time  the  family  was 
the  principal  educational  institution. 
Then  the  state  stepped  in  and  took 
upon  itself  the  education  of  future 
citizens.  ^lany  other  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  family  were  gradually 
lost  to  it  and  transferred  to  the  state, 
industry  and  other  outside  agencies. 

The  gradual  loss  of  these  various 
functions,  which  in  the  past  served  to 
bind  the  members  of  the  family  to¬ 
gether,  have  weakened  family  ties  so 
much  that  it  has  become  a  problem  of 
national  concern.  The  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  raising  children  and  the  affec- 
tional  life  of  the  family  group  have 
diminished  alarmingly  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  apartment  building  and 
the  motor  car.  ^^lodern  life  presents 
to  the  family  an  abundant  variety  of 
entertainment  and  recreation  and  each 
member  ardently  seeks  it  in  a  manner 
dictated  by  his  own  personality.  And 
each  sphere  of  entertainment  leads 
away  from  the  home. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  economic 
condition  has  tended  to  keep  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  at  home,  but  it  has 


not  brought  them  closer  together.  It  has 
merely  created  a  group  of  disgruntled 
and  dissatisfied  Individuals  living 
under  the  same  roof.  To  strengthen 
the  family  tie  we  must  use  something 
which  will  adequately  meet  the  per¬ 
sonality  needs  of  each  individual  in 
the  family.  This  thing  must  be  a 
form  of  recreation  which  will  permit 
and  accept  the  common  participation 
of  the  family  in  it  as  a  unit.  I  sug¬ 
gest  as  that  one  thing — adult  educa¬ 
tion.  You  disagree  ? 

Then,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the 
Smiths,  a  real  live  family,  whose  own 
experience  illustrates  my  point. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  ran 
into  my  house  early  one  evening  to 
return  a  tool  he  had  borrowed.  I 
asked  him  to  sit  down  and  chat  awhile. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  remaining  in  the 
doorway.  “I  can’t  tonight.  The  fam¬ 
ily’s  waiting  for  me.” 

“Oh,  you’re  going  out?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  returned,  “we  go  to  school 
on  Tuesday  nights.  And  Thursdays,” 
he  added. 

“To  school?”  I  repeated.  “You’re 
not  all  attending  the  Adult  School,  by 
any  chance.” 

“Why,  yes;  didn’t  you  know?” 

“No,  I  didn’t.” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Smith  said  laughingly, 
“we’re  good  customers.  We  haven’t 
missed  a  day  since  we  started.  That’s 
how  much  we  like  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.”  And 
then,  in  an  afterthought,  I  added. 
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“If  you  don^t  mind  I’ll  walk  over  to 
the  school  with  you.” 

On  the  way  I  let  the  Smith  family 
do  all  the  talking,  while  I  just  said 
enough  to  keep  the  conversation  on 
“school.”  I  was  interested  in  their 
views  and  reactions.  This  is  what  I 
learned. 

They  were  all  going  to  school  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  lot  of  fun — and  then 
they  learned  more  too.  School  was  a 
pleasant,  free  recreation.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  taking  homemaking  and  sewing. 
She  eagerly  anticipated  the  fashion 
show  her  class  was  going  to  hold.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  small  business  man  and 
was  enrolled  in  business  English  and 
advertising.  He  also  attended  the 
current  events  discussion  group,  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  to  talk.  Mary  was 
brushing  up  on  her  shorthand  and  also 
gave  her  dad  some  stiff  competition  in 
business  English.  Jimmy  never  liked 
school.  He  was  the  type  some  teach¬ 
ers  frown  upon  and  whisper  to  their 
colleagues,  “I^ook  out  for  him.  He’s 
a  problem.”  Jimmy  didn’t  like  to 
“think.”  But  this  adult  school  is  differ¬ 
ent;  the  teachers  don’t  drive  you  and 
you  can  take  what  you  want.  He  was 
taking  typing  and  chorus.  It’s  swell 
singing  college  pep  songs  and  “Home 
on  the  Range.”  No  Galli-Curci  stuff 
for  Jimmy. 

Later  on  Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  was 
glad  Jimmy  was  off  the  streets.  True, 
he  still  hangs  around  with  the  old 
gang,  but  they  all  come  to  school  now 
and  sing  bass  in  the  chorus.  The  fam¬ 
ily  always  goes  to  and  from  school  to¬ 
gether.  Sometimes  on  the  way  back 
they  stop  for  a  chocolate  soda  and  talk 
about  the  things  that  happen  in  school. 
Non-school  evenings  are  usually  spent 
at  home  preparing  for  class.  Mary 


and  Dad  have  business  letters  to  write. 
Mother  sews  on  a  dress,  and  Jimmy 
practices  on  a  typewriter  which  Mr. 
Smith  specially  brought  home  from 
his  store.  Often  the  “gang”  comes 
up  to  practice  its  bass  part,  and  then 
Mrs.  Smith  or  Mary  accompanies 
them  on  the  piano.  Yes,  it  is  a  new 
and  pleasant  family  experience  which 
draws  the  Smiths  closer  together. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Smiths  are 
a  model  family,  but  they  are  not, 
really.  My  experience  with  them 
made  me  wonder  whether  there  were 
any  other  families  enrolled  in  our 
school.  A  check  of  the  records  showed 
nine — nine  entire  families  going  to 
school  together.  What  a  unique  and 
encouraging  experience  for  education ! 
These  families,  like  the  Smiths,  have 
also  found  that  the  adult  school  gave 
them  a  common  means  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  a  common  way  to  spend  leis¬ 
ure  time,  and  they  accepted  it  gladly. 

Education  can  rejoin  the  disinte¬ 
grated  family,  but  the  job  can  only 
be  done  through  adult  education.  It 
alone  is  broad  enough  to  enfold  the 
whole  family  and  offer  something  to 
every  one  of  its  adult  members.  It 
can  give  the  family  recreation  in  study 
with  none  of  the  compulsion  and  drive 
so  often  attendant  in  other  types  of 
education.  Also  adult  education  has 
something  in  it — something  indescrib¬ 
able,  almost  mystical — which  creates 
an  atmosphere  so  pleasant  and  enjoy¬ 
able  that,  to  adults,  attending  school 
is  not  a  burden  but  a  pleasing  expe¬ 
rience;. 

Offer  the  entire  family  something 
in  your  adult  school  and  it  will  accept 
your  offer  willingly  and  gladly.  Then 
watch  family  unity  grow  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 
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Ridolet  C.  Clakk 

SUPERINTSa^DENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SEmiOUR,  CONNECTICUT 


My  grandfather  kept  a  country 
store,  and  as  I  look  over  his 
old  ledger  I  find  that,  in  al¬ 
most  every  account,  the  most  frequent 
item  was  “nine  pounds  candles.”  In 
my  youth  I  did  my  home-work  by 
kerosene  lamps.  My  children  study 
by  electric  illumination.  Electric 
lights,  once  a  fad  and  frill,  are  now 
an  accepted  necessity. 

Need  I  call  to  your  mind  that  at 
one  time  woman’s  clothes  were  de¬ 
signed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  is 
a  biped?  Women  promised  to  obey 
and  regarded  the  plain  golden  circlet 
known  as  the  wedding  ring,  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  submission.  How  times  have 
changed  and  will  continue  to  change. 
Change  is  an  essential  part  of  life. 
The  church,  the  woman’s  club,  the 
town,  the  home,  the  school,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  country,  the  civilization 
that  does  not  change  is  dead.  Then 
comes  decay  and  that  itself  is  change. 

There  are  very  few  who  would  go 
back  to  candle  light  illumination  or 
who  advocate  a  return  to  many 
petticoats.  Yet,  in  a  generation  which 
is  marked  by  an  overwhelming  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  new  deal  in  govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  construction  of  a  great 
network  of  luxurious  highways  and 
the  development  of  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tional  reserves,  there  have  flourished 
many  reactionary  educational  fads.  I 
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shall  discuss  a  few,  briefly,  in  this 
paper. 

Just  now  it  is  the  vogue  for  every 
aspiring  local  politician  to  promise 
that  he  will  save  the  taxpayer  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  dollars  (billions, 
if  his  imagination  is  strong  enough) 
by  eliminating  fads  and  frills  from 
the  public  schools,  and  he  is  roundly 
applauded.  Probably  every  person  will 
agree  that  this  a  time  for  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  budgets  and  for  economy. 
Yet  we  have  to  admit  that  much  of  the 
soK5alled  economy  of  the  present  time 
is  unthinking  fadism.  To  crowd 
classrooms  to  the  point  where  efficient 
teaching  is  impossible,  to  neglect  the 
individual  and  return  to  mass  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  allow  the  educational  program 
to  be  broken,  to  deprive  American 
children  of  an  adequate  preparation, 
is  unnecessary,  even  in  our  present 
economic  stress.  Happily,  this  fad 
is  passing.  As  a  nation,  we  are  re¬ 
turning  to  the  idea  of  better  schools 
for  our  children. 

The  schools  are  only  one  factor  in 
the  education  of  our  people.  To  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  credit  or  blame  for  all 
that  is  good  or  bad  in  our  young 
people  belongs  to  the  schools  is  a  fad 
of  the  present  time.  The  home  still 
has  responsibilities  and  power.  The 
church,  the  scouts,  the  library,  the 
movies,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
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the  taverns,  the  dance  halls,  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  radio,  the  show  window,  the 
community,  all  contribute  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  The  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  spend  much  money  on  educa¬ 
tion.  The  high  school  is  often  criti¬ 
cized  because  many  pupils  smoke. 
We  teach  that  smoking  is  unwise.  We 
do  not  allow  it  on  the  school  grounds. 
We  do  not  buy  tobacco  for  any  pupil. 
Father  smokes.  The  admired  neigh¬ 
bor  smokes.  The  magazine  exhorts 
that  they  should  be  nonchalant  and 
light  a  Murad  or  walk  a  mile  for  a 
Camel.  We  teach  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol.  A  noted  actress  broadcasts 
that  it  is  everyone’s  patriotic  duty  to 
drink  beer.  Wines  and  liquors  are 
bought  at  legal  stores  or  served  in  the 
home.  They  are  not  furnished  in  the 
public  schools. 

We  teach  in  the  public  schools  that 
it  is  wrong  to  steal  and  try  to  build  up 
habits  and  attitudes  of  honesty,  but 
when  the  home  furnishes  the  basket 
and  cooks  the  stolen  apples,  our  task 
is  difficult. 

Much  that  we  regret  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  youth  is  in  spite  of  the  work 
of  the  public  schools;  much  that  we 
desire  is  made  possible  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  many  agencies  which 
seek  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
well  being  of  the  younger  generation. 
This  cooperation  should  be  very  cor¬ 
dial  and  considerate. 

Another  fad  of  the  present  day  is 
the  feeling  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
department  of  education  to  supply 
employment  as  teachers  for  all  local 
people  who  can  secure  a  certificate. 
Married  women  of  experience  and 
ability,  admittedy  superior  teachers, 
have  been  discharged  to  make  possible 
the  emplovment  of  inexperienced  girls 


whose  ability  to  teach  is  yet  to  be 
proved.  Yet  bankers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  continue  to  employ 
married  women  who  have  proved  their 
value.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  gives  them  jobs  as  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  as  ambassadors.  They  have 
important  work  to  be  done  and  employ 
those  best  fitted  to  do  it.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  our  public  schools  there 
is  need  of  some  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  experience,  of  the  service 
of  those  who  have  proved  their  value 
as  teachers  ? 

Many  people,  at  the  present  time, 
feel  that  in  selecting  teachers  the 
Board  of  Education  should  consider, 
not  the  best  candidate,  but  the  local 
candidate.  “The  taxpayer’s  child  has 
a  right  to  a  job,”  they  say.  Even  now 
some  are  beginning  to  answer,  “The 
taxpayer’s  children  have  a  right  to  the 
best  teacher  available,  whether  the 
teacher’s  father  is  a  taxpayer  or  not.” 
The  right  of  forty  children  to  good 
instruction  is  more  real  than  the  right 
of  any  one  person  to  a  job.  All  other 
things  Ix^ing  equal,  local  candidates 
may  be  given  preference.  When  other 
things  are  not  equal,  the  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  teacher 
who  rates  highest  in  character,  train¬ 
ing,  scholarship  and  personality  be 
employed. 

Another  fad  of  the  present  day  is 
exemplified  in  the  cry,  “Get  back  to 
fundamentals.”  We  agree  that  fun¬ 
damentals  must  be  well  taught.  Art 
is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  time  for  little  besides 
the  fundamentals.  But  what  are  the 
fundamentals?  The  unthinking  an¬ 
swer  glibly,  the  three  R’s — reading, 
’riting  and  ’rithmetic.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  reading.  It  is  a 
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great  tool  subject  upon  which  learning 
depends.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
probable  that  any  school  will  devote 
too  much  time  to  teaching  children  to 
read  intelligently.  We  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
child  to  know  the  mechanics  of  read¬ 
ing,  pronounce  words  correctly,  and 
still  not  comprehend  the  content.  So 
we  introduced  silent  reading.  Ability 
to  get  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page 
by  silent  reading  is  essential  to  any 
considerable  accomplishment.  To  at¬ 
tain  high  scholarship  one  must  read 
rapidly  and  understandingly.  Truly 
the  importance  of  silent  reading  is 
very  great.  In  our  enthusiasm  for 
silent  reading  I  am  afraid  that  many 
have  slighted  oral  reading  to  some 
extent.  I  am  convinced  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  able  to  read  to  others 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  place  more  emphasis  on  that 
phase  of  reading  in  the  future.  I 
would  not  make  elocutionists  of  all, 
but  I  would  have  them  good  oral 
readers. 

T  am  as  truly  convinced  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  give  too  much  time 
to  penmanship.  Neat  and  legible 
handwriting  is  essential,  but  when  I 
sec  all  children  writing  copperplate 
copy,  I  am  convinced  that  more  time  is 
devoted  to  penmanship  than  its  impor¬ 
tance  warrants. 

When  men  talk  of  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation,  they  stress  the  need  of  great 
quantities  of  arithmetic.  Arithmetic 
is  important,  but  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  will  use  very  little  arith¬ 
metic  above  the  most  simple  use  of 
fundamental  processes  with  whole 
numbers,  the  use  of  the  simplest  frac¬ 
tions,  a  few  denominate  numbers,  and 


enough  of  percentage  to  reason  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgage.  Other  than 
that,  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  largely 
academic  and  cultural. 

We  often  think  of  education  as  an 
instrument  for  increasing  the  earning 
capacity  of  its  possessor.  We  empha¬ 
size  the  bread-and-butter  aim.  Edu¬ 
cation  should  do  that,  but  if  it  is  the 
only  aim,  the  existence  of  our  public 
supported  school  system  cannot  be 
justified.  Many  years  ago  Spencer 
said,  “Education  is  a  preparation  for 
complete  living.”  This  involves  more 
than  making  a  living.  Physical  and 
economic  well-being  do  not  make  a 
complete  life. 

Many  tell  us  that  they  believe  in 
education,  but  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  fad  called  physical  education. 
Their  sarcasm  is  keen,  funny  and 
effective.  Up  to  the  war,  educators 
were  only  partially  aware  of  the  need 
of  physical  education.  At  that  time 
General  Crowder’s  report  revealed 
that  30  per  cent  of  the  men  applying 
were  disqualified  for  military  service 
because  of  physical  defects.  In  other 
words,  many  of  our  children  were 
growing  up  physically  unfit.  This 
was  a  startling  revelation.  The  move¬ 
ment  rapidly  developed  by  which  the 
school  children  were  given  the  benefit 
of  pre-school  examination,  nursing 
service,  dental  clinic  and  physical 
training.  Both  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  are  considered  in¬ 
complete  unless  they  include  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium.  These  are  pre¬ 
ventative  measures,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  promote  vigorous  physical  fitness 
in  the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
I  am  sure  the  methods  will  be  changed 
and  improved  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  principle  will  be  carried  on. 
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It  is  a  fad  among  laymen  to  con¬ 
demn  art  education.  Art  education 
used  to  be  experimental,  but  it  has 
become  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
All  children  cannot  become  artists. 
This  is  not  the  idea.  It  is  another 
means  of  self-expression.  It  is  a  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  other  subjects.  We 
need  art  education  to  gather  recruits 
for  a  campaign  against  ugliness  in 
America,  I  do  not  believe  the  next 
generation  will  tolerate  unsightly  bill¬ 
boards,  disorderly  streets  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  architecture  which  we  have  en¬ 
dured.  People  love  beauty.  They 
demand  it  in  motor  cars,  in  furniture, 
in  kitchen  utensils,  in  window  decora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  in  dress.  Workers 
other  than  artists  find  it  a  real  asset. 
Children  have  a  right  to  a  knowledge 
that  shall  make  possible  for  them  the 
joy  that  comes  from  an  appreciation 
of  that  which  is  really  good  in  art. 
The  child  who  is  gifted  in  art  has 
as  much  right  to  the  development  of 
his  talent  as  has  the  child  who  is  gifted 
in  arithmetic.  If  there  are  any  edu¬ 
cative  and  practical  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  art  is  one  of  them. 

The  reactionary  faddist  in  education 
says  that  too  many  children  are  going 
to  high  school,  just  killing  time  wait¬ 
ing  for  jobs.  One  of  the  fallacies  of 
our  thinking  is  that  we  assume  that 
every  child  who  goes  to  high  school 
should  prepare  for  college.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Many  of  the  pupils  do 
not  have  the  academic  ability  or  desire 
to  do  college  work.  Notice  that  I  did 
not  say  intelligence.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  children  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  do  not  have  the  ability  or  desire 
to  do  college  work.  They  succeed  as 


business  men,  as  mechanics,  or  as  poli¬ 
ticians,  where  some  more  academically 
inclined  might  fail.  I  am  sure  that 
the  high  school  can  and  should  have 
5»omething  to  offer  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  At  one  time  the  high 
school  was  a  select  group.  Now,  al¬ 
most  all  the  children  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  go  to  high  school.  There  is  every 
sort  of  social  and  economic  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  same  school  we  have 
potential  genius  and  pupils  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ability.  These  must  have  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  presented  by  different 
methods. 

The  reactionary  fadist  would  elim¬ 
inate  much  from  our  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  To  evaluate  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  we  must  consider  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  school.  The  question  was 
asked  of  a  radio  speaker,  “Should  a 
garbage  collector  have  a  high  school 
education?”  Probably  he  would  not 
need  much  training  in  his  vocation, 
but  he  is  going  to  be  a  citizen.  Simply 
to  know  the  forms  of  government,  the 
set-up,  the  constitution,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  flag  is  not  enough.  He 
must  know  the  problems  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  face.  Moreover,  he  should 
be  interested  in  their  solution  and 
desire  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  an  active 
sense.  We  have  introduced  into  our 
high  schools  a  course  sometimes  called, 
“Problems  of  Democracy.”  This  is 
not  a  fad.  The  present  day  high  school 
curriculum  is  tending  more  and  more 
toward  an  emphasis  on  the  social  stud¬ 
ies,  including  government,  the  art  of 
living  together,  an  understanding  of 
which  should  be  more  general  and 
complete  if  our  civilization  is  to  ad¬ 
vance.  The  garbage  collector  and  his 
wife  will  found  a  home.  If  they 
understand  healthful  living  it  will 
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help.  If  she  has  studied  sewing  and 
cooking  in  the  high  school,  that  home 
‘  will  be  happier.  A  little  general  culture 
may  brighten  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  prosaic  but  essential  vocations. 

I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  present  day  school  is  to  supply 
leisure  time  interests.  The  leisure 
time  problem  is  an  acute  one.  It  is 
going  to  be  more  so  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  Men  in  factories  worked 
seventy-two  hours  per  week,  then  sixty, 
then  fifty-five,  and  now  still  fewer. 
Our  mothers  made  their  own  bread. 
Our  wives  buy  their  bread  and,  if  that 
were  not  enough,  they  buy  it  sliced. 
School  should  awaken  interests  that 
may  be  carried  over  into  life.  It  may 
be  an  interest  in  art,  music,  literature, 
fraternal  club,  or  civic  activities.  If, 
through  his  education,  the  child  can 
learn  to  be  a  good  companion  to  him¬ 
self  and  others,  his  school  life  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  We  say  the 
Technocrats  are  crazy  and  their  con¬ 
clusions  are  fantastic,  but  this  much 
is  true,  that  the  average  person  is  going 
to  have  more  leisure  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  and  upon  the  way  he 
spends  it  depends  much  of  his  own 
happiness  and  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Technocracy  has  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  also,  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
anything  like  full  employment  in 
this  country,  we  must  have  artists. 


musicians,  actors,  authors  and  school 
teachers,  non-producers  of  material 
wealth  but  real  producers  of  a  culture 
which  men  crave  and  have  a  right  to 
obtain. 

Reactionary  fads  would  restore  old- 
fashioned  military  discipline.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  theories  in  regard  to 
discipline.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  be  courteous  and  obedient.  Any 
theory  to  the  contrary  is  unsound. 
They  should  not  only  be  taught  to 
obey,  but  to  desire  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  becoming  manner.  The 
intelligence  of  the  pupil  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  used  as  far  as  possible. 
He  is  at  least  entitled  to  know  the 
reason  for  rules.  As  one  teacher  states 
it:  “Let  the  pupil  use  his  intelligence 
if  he  has  it  and  will  use  it.  If  his 
intelligence  fails,  he  must  be  made  to 
obey.”  Student  participation  in  school 
government  would  seem  to  be  good 
preparation  for  citizenship  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 

A  “fad”  by  definition  is  a  custom 
followed  for  a  time  with  exaggerated 
zeal.  It  is  usually  short-lived.  The 
reactionary  fads  mentioned  above  have 
been  general  enough  in  their  adoption 
to  check  progress  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  they  have 
outworn  their  popularity  and  that  we 
are  facing  a  new  day  in  educational 
progress. 


PAYING  FOR  USELESS  ARITHMETIC* 

Gut  M.  Wilson 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


SOMEONE  has  defined  a  teacher 
as  the  person  who  hears  children 
recite  in  school  what  their  par¬ 
ents  have  taught  them  at  home.  What 
mother  has  not  helped  her  child  with 
arithmetic. 

The  schools  teach  much  arithmetic; 
the  average  adult  out  of  school  uses 
little  arithmetic.  The  schools  teach 
complicated  and  difiicult  arithmetic; 
the  arithmetic  of  life  outside  school  is 
simple.  So  it  must  follow  that  the 
schools  are  teaching  more  arithmetic 
than  is  needed,  for  in  subjects  such 
as  arithmetic  and  spelling  ^here  are 
no  distinctive  values  aside  from  later 
usag(‘s.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
teach  children  only  so  much  of  arith¬ 
metic  as  is  needed  in  figuring  done 
by  adults. 

How  much  arithmetic  do  adults  use  ? 
First  comes  multiplication,  the  most 
used  process  in  ordinary  adult  figur¬ 
ing.  It  covers  over  30%  of  usage. 
Next  comes  addition,  20%  ;  then  sub¬ 
traction,  15%  ;  then  division  10%  ; 
then  fractions,  10% ;  then  percentage 
and  interest,  10%. 

Adding,  you  get  a  total  of  95%  for 
the  four  fundamentals,  fractions,  per¬ 
centage,  and  interest.  These  figures 
are  from  the  first  large  study  on  adult 
usage,  published  in  1918.  Every  study 
since  has  confirmed  the  1918  findings. 
These  then  are  the  processes  the  schools 
should  teach  for  100%  drill  mastery. 
The  program  of  useful  adult  arith¬ 
metic  is  very  simple. 


There  are  only  a  few  drill  processes 
needed  and  the  work  within  these  pro¬ 
cesses  is  simple.  Most  additions  are 
two-  and  three-place,  multiplications 
are  mostly  by  one-place  or  two-place 
multipliers.  The  computational  frac¬ 
tions  used  by  adults  are  small.  The 
fraction  one-half  alone  makes  up  60% 
of  all  adult  fractions.  Halves,  with 
thirds  and  fourths  make  up  90%. 
Few  other  fractions  are  needed,  occa¬ 
sionally  eighths  and  twelfths  in  spe¬ 
cial  usage.  Beyond  this,  reading 
knowledge  only  is  needed.  And,  in 
life,  different  fractions  are  seldom 
used  in  the  same  example. 

What  a  contrast  when  it  comes  to 
school  work.  There  came  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  last  week  the  home  work  of  a 
sixth  grade  pupil  that  involved  drill 
fractions  in  sixths,  sevenths,  ninths, 
tenths,  twenty-firsts  and  twenty-sec¬ 
onds.  Sixths  and  ninths  were  used 
in  the  same  example,  and  fourths  and 
twenty-seconds  in  another.  There  was 
division  of  unusual  mixed  numbers, 
multiplication  and  division  of  unusual 
decimals.  None  of  these  things  would 
happen  in  a  hundred  years  in  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  citizen.  Why  then  in 
school  ? 

In  many  progressive  schools,  public 
and  private,  throughout  the  country 
they  have  been  eliminated.  But  prog¬ 
ress  is  slow  and  the  force  of  tradition 
is  strong.  There  have  been  few 
changes  in  textbooks  in  arithmetic  in 
a  hundred  years,  and  some  of  the 


*  Delivered  as  a  radio  address  over  the  NaUonal  Broadcasting  System,  Dec.  24,  1934,  on  the 
invitation  of  Florence  Hale,  Director  of  Radio,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States. 
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changes  are  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Never  until  the  present  generation  did 
we  have  an  arithmetic  series  for  the 
grades  with  a  total  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  pages.  That  is  at  least 
two  thousand  pages  too  many.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deadly  grind.  It  seems  in¬ 
excusable  that  a  superintendent  of 
schools  should  permit  little  children 
to  be  stifled  under  such  a  useless 
burden. 

Why  does  it  continue?  There  are 
two  reasons:  first,  parents,  taxpayers, 
and  school  board  members;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  executives  and  their  teachers. 
Parents  and  board  members  follow 
tradition,  because  they  have  nothing 
else  to  follow,  and  in  general  they 
want  their  children  to  study  all  the 
arithmetic  that  they  themselves  stud¬ 
ied.  This  group  is  easily  converted 
to  a  better  view.  When  it  is  called 
to  his  attention,  a  parent  easily  sees 
that  as  an  adult  he  makes  no  use  of 
much  of  the  arithmetic  which  he  stud¬ 
ied  in  school, — such,  for  example,  as 
least  common  multiple,  greatest  com¬ 
mon  divisor,  division  of  fractions, 
division  of  decimals,  longitude  and 
time,  troy  weight,  ratio  and  propor¬ 
tion,  true  discount,  square  root  and 
the  metric  system.  Since,  as  an  adult, 
he  makes  no  use  of  these  processes, 
they  should  not  have  been  taught  as 
drill  processes  in  school.  They  are 
useless  knowledge,  or  encyclopedic 
knowledge  which  can  be  looked  up  if 
ever  needed. 

The  second  reason  why  useless  arith¬ 
metic  continues  in  the  schools,  the 
influence  of  school  people,  teachers 
and  superintendents,  is  more  difficult 
to  remedy.  Teachers  are  not  well 
enough  trained.  The  physician  has 
six  or  eight  years  of  training  beyond 


high  school,  while  the  average  teacher 
in  America  has  only  about  one  year 
beyond  the  high  school.  We  need 
better-trained  teachers.  Until  that 
time  comes,  we  must  rely  upon  our 
school  leaders,  supervisors  and  super¬ 
intendents,  to  become  real  students  of 
education  in  order  to  direct  school 
work  in  lines  profitable  to  children. 
Too  many  superintendents  devote 
their  time  to  office  routine  and  petty 
politics.  Their  main  work  should  he 
in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  supervision 
and  improvement  of  the  curriculum 
and  instruction.  A  real  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  must  be  a  student,  he 
must  keep  in  touch  with  progress.  He 
should  keep  up  or  get  out.  His  main 
job  is  to  place  school  work  on  a  func¬ 
tional  basis.  The  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York  took  courses  at  Columbia 
after  his  present  appointment,  al¬ 
though  he  already  had  two  earned 
doctor’s  degrees  and  had  been  a  dean 
of  education  in  a  great  university. 
He  thus  set  an  example  for  school 
executives  throughout  his  state. 

Parents  and  taxpayers  may  help  by 
taking  an  interest  and  crowding  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  on  the  school 
leaders.  Mental  discipline  can  no 
longer  be  urged  as  a  defence  for  use¬ 
less  arithmetic,  as  better  training 
always  comes  from  useful  materials. 
School  boards  may  help  by  sending 
representative  teachers  and  supervisors 
to  university  summer  schools.  Some 
school  boards  make  allowance  of  $50 
to  $100  to  any  teacher  for  approved 
attendance  at  summer  school.  The 
taxpayer  can  make  no  better  invest¬ 
ment. 

Coming  back  to  arithmetic.  It 
takes  one-sixth  of  all  school  time  in 
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the  grades.  From  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  arithmetic  taught  in  the 
schools  is  useless  or  worse.  So  we 
can  figure  that  about  one- twelfth  of 
school  money  spent  on  grade  work  is 
wasted  on  useless  artihmetic.  This 
means  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 
But  the  money  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  loss.  The  chief  loss  or  injury 
comes  from  the  discouragement  and 
failure  of  children.  Needed  arithme¬ 
tic  can  be  done  easily  and  successfully 
on  a  100%  basis  in  much  less  time 
than  now  given  to  the  arithmetic  we 
teach. 


The  program  for  100%  results  in 
arithmetic,  which  scores  of  my  co- 
operators  are  reaching,  includes: 

First,  Omitting  all  drill  from  grades 
1  and  2,  replacing  it  with  meaningful 
number  games  and  activities. 

Second,  Omitting  traditional  and 
useless  processes,  as  indicated  by  adult 
usage. 

Third,  Teaching  what  remains,  on 
a  motivated,  systematic  and  meaning¬ 
ful  basis. 

Your  child  is  entitled  to  a  program 
of  success  in  useful  arithmetic. 


EDUCATING  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Daniel  P.  Eointon,  Ph.  D. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


The  disastrous  effect  of  the 
economic  depression  and  our  in¬ 
ability  to  solve  our  crucial,  con¬ 
temporary  social,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  problems  has  conclusively  pnoved 
that  America  most  certainly  lacked 
courageous,  able  leadership.  Al¬ 
though  lack  of  leadership  is  one  of 
the  greatest  national  problems,  only 
a  few  are  apparently  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  it,  and  recc^ize  that 
general  conditions  are  most  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  leadership  which  is  imperative  if 
our  civilization  is  to  endure.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  has  so  excellently  anal¬ 
yzed  our  critical  condition  that  his 
words  offer  a  challenge  to  all :  “Poets, 
painters,  philosophers,  men  of  science, 
and  religion  are  all  to  be  found 
stunted,  starved,  thwarted,  embittered, 
prevented  from  taking  even  the  first 
step  in  self-devolopraent  in  this  amaz¬ 
ing  microcosm  of  our  society,”  he 


says,  “a  society  that  stagnates  for 
want  of  leadership,  and  at  the  same 
time,  incurably  suspicious  of  the  very 
idea  of  leadership,  saps  away  all  those 
vital  elements  that  produce  leaders.” 

As  judged  by  our  social  injustices, 
poverty,  disease,  armaments,  obsolete 
•practices  of  taxation,  inequalities  of 
educational  opportunities,  governmen¬ 
tal  corruption,  slum  areas,  national¬ 
istic  tendencies,  etc.,  we  clearly  need 
a  better  program  for  creating  leaders. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  ensuing  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  a  stimulus  to  more  think¬ 
ing  upon  this  question  and  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  some  policies  and  meas¬ 
ures. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
that  only  well-prepared  persons  should 
be  selected  to  fill  places  of  leadership. 
In  spite  of  the  complex  problems 
which  require  the  services  of  the  ex¬ 
pert,  facing  every  leader,  there  are 
still  the  millions  who  are  guided  by  the 
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Jacksonian  conception  of  democracy 
and  hence  hold  that  everyone  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  try  his  luck  at 
being  a  preacher,  teacher,  treasurer, 
congressman,  or  sheriff.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  good  professional  preparation 
is  actually  a  handicap,  since  the  lay 
public  has  such  little  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  a  liberal  education  and 
culture.  This  of  course  encourages 
the  nincompoop  to  compete  with  the 
competent  for  positions  and  also  re¬ 
sults  in  their  election  provided  they 
are  “good  mixers”  and  like  Poncha 
Villa  understand  their  people. 

Although  educators  have  a  tendency 
to  point  to  the  field  of  government  as 
being  the  best  example  of  hog  raisers 
suddenly  trying  to  be  statesmen  and 
social  philosophers,  they  should  re¬ 
move  the  mote  from  their  own  eyes 
before  they  seek  to  criticize  others. 
For  instance,  not  only  are  there  now 
thousands  of  class  teachers  employed 
who  have  never  had  an  hour  of  profes¬ 
sional  preparation,  but  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “educators”  in  well  paid 
executive  positions  (local  and  state 
superintendents,  principals,  college 
presidents,  etc.)  who  have  had  no  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  whatever.  Pull 
and  personality  rather  than  an  out¬ 
standing  professional  record  and  prep¬ 
aration  are  often  the  determinants  to 
an  election  to  an  executive  position  in 
education!  Even  though  men  with 
Ph.D.  degrees  are  now  available  for 
most  good  positions,  they  are  often 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  brother  of  the 
mayor,  or  the  pastor  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Second,  pupils  should  be  stimulated 
and  guided  into  the  fields  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  make  their  greatest 
contribution.  Education  is  not  a  pro¬ 


cess  of  mastering  a  stilted  curriculum 
of  academic  knowledges  and  skills! 
It  is  a  process  of  exploring,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  guiding  to  the  richest  and 
best  life.  Since  everyone  is  unique 
and  different,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
all  as  scientifically  as  possible  in  order 
to  understand  their  temperament,  ca¬ 
pacities,  interests,  etc.  Until  the 
school  or  any  other  institution  or  indi¬ 
vidual  thoroughly  understands  a  child 
it  most  certainly  cannot  stimulate  and 
guide  him  satisfactorily. 

It  is  possible  and  desirable  to  begin 
to  stimulate  and  guide  early  in  the 
life  of  some  individuals,  since  out¬ 
standing  traits  favorable  for  leader^ 
ship  are  sometimes  discernible  at  a 
very  early  age.  This  is  especially  true 
with  talents  in  such  special  fields  as 
painting,  music,  singing,  nature,  sculp¬ 
turing,  speaking,  mechanics,  drama, 
physical  activities,  agriculture,  and 
animal  husbandry.  Satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  can  be  achieved  only  when  the 
experiences  of  a  child  in  and  out  of 
school  are  broad  enough  to  explore  his 
capacities  and  those  around  him  in 
school,  or  otherwise  comprehend  the 
significance  of  these  capacities  and 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  deal  prop¬ 
erly  with  them.  Guidance  here  should 
be  as  broadly  interpreted  as  education 
itself,  not  narrowly  thought  of  as  rec¬ 
ommending  that  a  child  drop  English 
III  and  take  Chaucer! 

Third,  pupils  should  be  provided 
with  copious  .chances  to  lead.  We  must 
always  remember  that  we  learn  only 
by  doing,  not  by  having  a  dictator  try 
to  pump  meaningless  facts  into  our 
heads.  Hence,  according  to  their  level 
and  range  of  experience,  children, 
should  practice  leadership  playing  a 
game,  constructing  a  group  project. 
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exploring  the  woods,  planning  a  party, 
keeping  order.  Parents  should  strive 
to  get  their  child  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  and  self-directive  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  no  one  can  be  a  great 
leader  if  he  is  tied  to  his  mother’s 
apron  strings  and  lacks  courage.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  rather  well 
stated  by  someone  as  follows:  “Dumb 
animals  are  the  ones  who  do  not  keep 
their  young  helpless  by  doing  all  the 
thinking  for  them  when  they  are 
adults.” 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
practice  leadership  in  many  broad  and 
varied  activities.  Many  schools  must 
also  abandon  the  idea  that  the  only 
worthwhile  leadership  is  that  in  the 
field  of  academic  scholarship.  Life 
shows  conclusively  that  we  need  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  different 
kinds  of  leaders,  e.  g.,  art,  music,  rec¬ 
reation,  industry,  woodcraft,  religion, 
government,  health,  research,  teach¬ 
ing,  accounting,  mathematics,  skilled 
trades,  agriculture,  forestry,  inven¬ 
tion,  social  planning,  parenthood,  etc. 
The  school  must  recognize  that  various 
kinds  of  leadership  are  different  in 
kind  only  and  not  of  value,  since  all 
are  basal  for  our  civilization.  For  in¬ 
stance,  who  would  not  say  that  the  de¬ 
veloper  of  better  beef  cattle  is  not  as 
much  a  benefactor  to  humanity  as  the 
inventor  of  a  new  machine. 

In  order  to  provide  pupils  copious 
chance  to  initiate  and  lead,  the  school, 
assisted  by  other  educational  agencies, 
should  first  make  an  analysis  of  all 
the  chances  in  and  out  of  school  there 
are  for  pupil  leadership,  i.  e.,  initiat¬ 
ing,  planning,  executing,  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  various  activities.  It  should  then 
try  to  provide  the  procedures  and 
methods  favorable  for  pupils  to  lead  in 


the  various  activities.  Since  the  chil¬ 
dren  rather  than  the  professional  staff 
are  supposed  to  develop,  they  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  lead  as 
much  as  possible,  even  though  they 
may  not  do  things  as  efficiently  as 
the  sophisticated  staff.  For  instance, 
a  pupil  who  is  talented  in  speaking 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  preside  at 
assembly  programs,  introduce  speak¬ 
ers,  discuss  educational  policies  in  an 
open  forum,  make  announcements  at 
games,  preside  at  graduation  pro¬ 
grams,  represent  the  school  before 
civic  groups,  speak  at  such  meetings 
as  fathers-and-sons  banquet. 

Fourth,  each  pupil  should  have  an  - 
educational  program  which  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  suited  to  his  peculiar  interests, 
needs,  and  capacities,  so  as  to  discover 
and  develop  all  desirable  aptitudes  for 
leadership.  One  of  the  tragedies  of 
life  is  that  people  often  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  until  too  late  as  adults  that  they 
have  exceptional,  latent  capacities  as 
an  actor,  artist,  journalist,  statesman, 
engineer,  public  speaker,  business 
man,  or  surgeon.  The  school  has  fed 
them  a  dry,  academic  diet  when  it 
should  have  been  leading  them  to  ex¬ 
plore  life  so  as  to  better  understand 
it  and  themselves  and  hence  capitalize 
upon  their  talents  to  be  used  for  the 
uplifting  of  themselves  and  others. 

The  school  can  no  longer  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  teach  prescribed  textbooks  to 
the  masses  but  must  try  to  provide 
each  individual  pupil  with  a  unique 
educational  program,  so  that  he  or 
she  will  develop  as  much  as  possible 
rather  than  stagnate  and  become  mal¬ 
adjusted  in  the  panorama  of  bells, 
classes,  subjects,  examinations,  super¬ 
visors,  or  what  not.  When  schools 
provide  satisfactory  programs,  copious 
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talents  are  no  longer  wasted  like  water 
flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  are  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  enrichment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  social  life,  supplying  the 
badly-needed  cultured  talent  or  leadei^ 
ship.  In  order  to  develop  such  lead¬ 
ers  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  until 
the  beginning  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Each  school  should  have  a  program 
which  is  so  varied,  broad  and  deep  that 
it  will  be  able  to  explore  and  develop 
the  creative  potentialities  of  all  pupils. 
Clearly,  at  present,  most  schools  have 
such  narrow,  formal,  uninteresting 
programs  that  they  are  only  beginning 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Until  school  programs  Ix'oome  better 
adjusted,  more  lifelike,  dramatic  and 
informal,  we  may  be  assured  that 
many  potential  leaders  will  be  over¬ 
looked  and  neglected ! 

The  school  obviously  should  make 
the  special  adjustment  needed  for  ex¬ 
tremely  atypical  children — mentally 
handicapped,  physically  handicapped, 
socially  handicapped,  in  order  that 
they  may  attain  maximum  growth. 
Many  of  these  persons  require  special 
aid,  but  they  certainly  are  worth  it, 
as  proved  by  some  of  their  imminent 
achievements.  No  school  is  safe  in 
assuming  that  one  handicap  eliminates 
anybody  from  life’s  race.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  prove  an  asset  by  caus¬ 
ing  that  person  to  double  his  efforts 
to  gain  superiority  in  some  other  field 
in  order  to  win  special  approval. 

Fifth,  there  must  be  freedom,  so 
that  individuality  and  latent  capaci¬ 
ties  will  emerge.  Leaders  cannot  be 


developed  in  an  environment  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  detailed  directions,  red-tapeism, 
cramping  and  thwarting  influences 
and  intolerance — such  as  now  typifies 
the  traditional  schools.  Here  children 
learn  only  to  be  followers,  sitters,  obey- 
ers,  and  recipients,  not  the  blazers  of 
new  trails,  experimenters,  doubters, 
courageous  initiators,  careful  planners, 
and  self-directive  persons. 

Sixth,  the  state  should  provide 
scholarships  for  needy,  outstanding 
students.  Many  of  our  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  artists,  preachers,  statesmen,  phy¬ 
sicians,  educators,  etc.,  are  today  men¬ 
ial  laborers  because  they  were  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
much  they  and  society  have  lost  in 
both  material  and  spiritual  values. 
In  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  a  distinctive  American  culture,  in¬ 
sure  greatest  happiness  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  to  provide  the  best  leader¬ 
ship  available,  the  state  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  so  that  the  talents  of 
exceptionally  gifted  persons  will  not 
be  allowed  to  rot  and  decay  in  taverns, 
in  mechanical  factories,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  places. 

If  pupils  knew  that  they  would 
have  a  chance  for  higher  education 
provided  they  showed  they  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  extra  expenditure  of  society, 
they  would  be  stimulated  to  work 
harder.  The  scholarships  now  offered 
are  for  too  few.  If  we  can  afford  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  a  battle¬ 
ship,  it  would  seem  we  could  afford  to 
provide  as  much  to  solve  one  of  our 
greatest  needs — that  of  competent,  al¬ 
truistic  leaders. 


FAMOUS  AMERICANS  TO  BE  ELECTED  TO  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 
William  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


This  year  of  1935  will  see  the 
eighth  quinquennial  election  of 
distinguished  Americans  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  recently  made  by  Doctor 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  famous  colonnade  on  the 
campus  of  New  York  University.  The 
final  selection  of  names  will  lie  made 
by  a  College  of  Electors,  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  well-known  persons 
from  all  over  the  country  and  chosen 
by  the  Senate  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  year  the  Electors  may 
select  as  many  as  sixteen  names  from 
the  nominations  submitted  to  them  by 
the  American  public  and  press.  Can¬ 
didates  for  the  nomination  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  Americans,  or  persons 
closely  connected  with  the  United 
States,  who  have  died  prior  to  October 
1,  1910.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  are 
now  eligible  for  admission  to  this 
shrine  for  great  Americans. 

Dr.  Johnson  outlined  the  complex 
procedure  followed  in  admitting  can¬ 
didates  to  this  American  Westminster 
Abbey.  Nominations  from  the  public 
and  the  press,  received  before  March 
15  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  which  constitutes 
the  “holding  company”  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Any  name  which  receives  two 
votes  in  the  Senate  will  be  put  on  a 
preliminary  list.  By  April  1  this  list 
is  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members,  selected  from 
among  the  Electors.  This  committee 
will  scan  the  list  and  report  to  the 


DiriKitor  those  names  which  it  consid¬ 
ers  worthy  of  further  deliberation  by 
the  entire  College  of  Electors.  The 
Electors  are  to  receive  this  purged 
list  by  the  first  of  June,  and  they  will 
have  until  October  1  to  weigh  and  to 
evaluate  the  contributions  to  life  made 
by  these  great  Americans.  By  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  October  the  ballots  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  filed  at  the  oflSce 
of  the  Director. 

Three-fifths  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
body  of  Electors  are  necessary  for  the 
choice  of  a  name  for  inscription  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  Unless  the  Senate, 
by  a  majority  vote  cast  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  disapproves  of  each  name  selec¬ 
ted  by  the  Electors,  the  names  chosen 
by  the  larger  body  are  admitted  to  the 
shrine. 

The  colonnade  which  serves  as  the 
Hall  of  Fame  is  situated  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  New  York  University  on  his¬ 
toric  University  Heights  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  and  overlooks  the 
Palisades  and  the  Hudson  and  Harlem 
River  valleys.  Early  in  1900  Chan¬ 
cellor  MacCracken,  who  originated  the 
idea  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  announced 
the  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  University 
for  the  erection  of  such  an  institution. 
At  this  time  the  donor  remained  anony¬ 
mous.  Some  time  later  the  original 
bequest  was  increased  to  $250,000  and 
the  donor  was  revealed  as  Mrs.  Finley 
J.  Shepard,  then  Miss  Helen  Gould. 

Space  in  the  colonnade  is  provided 
for  150  names.  As  these  are  selected, 
New  York  University  inscribes  suit- 
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able  bronze  tablets  and  an  opportunity 
is  given  individuals  and  organizations 
to  present  busts  to  oommemorate  these 
great  figures  of  American  history.  It 
was  first  planned  to  inscribe  50  names 
in  1900,  and  five  additional  names  at 
the  close  of  every  five-year  interval 
thereafter,  provided  that  number  was 
approved  at  each  election.  Afore  than 
one  thousand  names  were  submitted  to 
the  Electors  at  the  time  of  the  first 
election,  but  of  these  only  twenty-nine 
received  the  necessary  votes.  In  1905, 
five  names  were  added ;  in  1910,  eight ; 
in  1915,  eight;  in  1920,  six;  in  1925, 
two;  and  in  1930,  four.  The  names 
of  the  seven  women  w^ho  had  been 
elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  were  en¬ 
shrined  in  1922,  w'hen  all  sex  discrimi¬ 
nations  were  abolished.  Today  sixty- 
nine  tablets  and  busts  have  been  placed 
in  this  historic  spot,  and  thus  the 
quota  for  the  present  election,  includ¬ 
ing  vacancies,  is  sixteen. 

Alembers  of  the  College  of  Electors 
are  selected  every  five  years  by  the 
Senate  of  New  York  University,  in 
the  year  preceding  each  election.  The 
present  electorate  includes  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
is  composed  of  leaders  in  arts,  sciences, 
industry  and  politics.  No  person  con¬ 
nected  with  New  York  University  can 
serve  as  an  Elector. 

Doctor  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
who  is  over  eighty  years  old,  has  been 
Director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  some 
fifteen  years.  When  he  was  offered 
the  post  in  1919  by  the  late  Chancellor 
Brown,  Doctor  Johnson  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  the  honor.  Shortly,  however, 
the  Director  had  to  leave  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in 


1921,  Doctor  Johnson  found  but  two 
busts  in  the  colonnade,  those  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Fulton  and  Horace  Alann.  Since 
that  time  Doctor  Johnson  has  taken 
active  charge  of  the  work,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  funds  have  been 
secured  so  that  today  each  tablet  has 
been  provided  with  its  bust. 

Doctor  Johnson,  who  served  the 
Century  Magazine  from  1873  to  1913, 
and  as  editor  from  1909  to  1913,  has 
prepared  a  record  of  the  results  of  the 
seven  previous  elections.  His  data 
reveal  some  curious  facts.  Not  a  few 
of  the  men  who  have  won  for  them¬ 
selves  niches  in  this  sacred  temple 
failed  of  election  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Other  names,  it  is  shown, 
have  appeared  on  repeated  elections 
and  failed  time  and  again  to  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  always  with  dwindling 
votes  at  each  time  of  balloting.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  received  the  greatest  sup¬ 
port  among  those  not  selected  in  the 
1930  election.  At  that  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  fifty-eight  votes,  only  six  short 
of  the  number  required  for  election. 
Cyrus  AIcCormick,  inventor  of  the 
harvester,  failed  of  election  in  the 
same  year  by  eleven  votes.  Alonroe’s 
name  was  difficult  to  place  in  this 
famous  colonnade.  It  was  before  the 
electors  on  five  different  occasions. 
Alaury’s  name  appeared  in  every  elec¬ 
tion  since  the  first  in  1900,  and  fifty- 
two  votes  were  cast  for  him  in  1925. 
Three  times  the  Electors  failed  to 
choose  Walt  Whitman,  but  at  the  1925 
election  the  bearded  poet  of  “Leaves 
of  Grass”  finally  mustered  sufficient 
strength  to  pass  the  barriers  that 
lead  to  the  colonnade  on  University 
Heights. 


NEEDED  —  A  COMMON  TONGUE 

Henry  S.  Curtis 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

FORMERLY  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


There  are  thirty-eight  different 
languages  that  are  spoken  by 
more  than  a  million  people. 
Most  of  these  have  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  literature  and  many  of  them  are 
carrying  on  experiments  and  re¬ 
searches  that  the  rest  of  us  need  to 
know  about.  The  radio,  the  movie,  the 
airplane,  and  dozens  of  international 
organizations  are  operating  across 
national  boundaries,  and  all  find  them¬ 
selves  tremendously  handicapped  by 
this  Babel  of  tongues. 

Is  it  possible  that  w’e  may  some  time 
get  together  and  speak  a  common 
tongue,  that  our  world  may  some  time 
become  a  united  world,  and  its  peoples 
a  single  people,  that  the  animosities 
and  hatreds  and  misunderstandings 
that  grow  out  of  disparite  speech  shall 
some  time  disappear?  There  are 
many  forces  that  are  w'orking  in  that 
direction,  and  the  progress  of  these 
forces  is  accelerating  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  number  of  new  recruits. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  need 
of  such  a  language.  We  are  spending 
much  time  in  our  universities  on  lan¬ 
guages,  which  at  the  end  we  are  able 
neither  to  read  nor  to  speak.  Within 
two  or  three  years  they  lapse  into  the 
limbo  of  the  forgotten.  Our  time  and 
effort  has  yielded  us  little  of  lasting 
value;  and  the  literature,  the  discov¬ 
eries  and  the  friendships  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  impos¬ 
sible  barrier  of  an  unknown  tongue. 
Through  all  the  ages  the  one  who 


spoke  a  different  tongue  has  always 
been  a  “barbarian”  and  a  prospective 
enemy  to  whom  the  ordinary  laws  of 
conduct  did  not  apply. 

If  we  go  back  a  hundred  years  to 
a  time  when  communication  was  on 
foot  or  horseback,  there  was  little 
travel,  and  national  boundaries  were 
seldom  crossed.  Very  often  a  peasant 
was  born  and  died  in  the  same  house. 
Under  such  conditions  countries  might 
be  small  and  different  languages  did 
not  matter;  but  every  year  our  world 
is  growing  smaller.  Our  relations 
with  other  countries  are  becoming 
more  intimate,  and  the  need  of  a  com¬ 
mon  tongue  is  becoming  more  and 
more  imperative. 

There  have  been  three  great  historic 
methods  in  the  creation  of  languages 
or  the  imposing  of  a  language  upon 
other  peoples.  The  first  of  these  was 
conquest;  thus  Rome  spread  the  Ro¬ 
man  tongue  over  the  world.  This  was 
not  often  a  simple  matter,  how’ever, 
the  language  that  grew  up  in  each 
country  took  on  many  Latin  words, 
but  it  retained  many  of  its  own,  as  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  can  testify. 
The  might  of  Rome  gave  us  languages 
with  many  common  roots,  but  it  did 
not  make  people  intelligible  to  each 
other.  The  English  tongue  grew  in 
much  the  same  way,  through  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  conquering  Normans 
with  their  Saxon  subjects.  A  close 
intermingling  of  peoples  always  leads 
to  a  mongrel  tongue.  It  is  needless 
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to  say  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  mingling  today  as  they  never  did 
before. 

The  second  great  method  has  been 
through  a  language  of  learning  or  a 
chosen  tongue,  as  Greek  became,  in 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  language 
of  learning  throughout  the  world.  The 
Renaissance,  which  came  with  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  Greek,  strangely  enough 
made  Latin  the  language  of  learning, 
spoken  by  the  educated  everywhere, 
as  it  still  is  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  There  is  no  progress  along 
such  lines  at  present,  though  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  educated 
people  to  Iwrrow  and  use  more  or  less 
in  their  spewh  and  writing  the  words 
of  other  countries. 

The  third  method  was  the  attempt 
some  decades  ago  to  create  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  by  eombining  the  simplest  words 
of  all  the  b^uropean  languages  into 
a  new  tongue.  There  have  l)een  two 
such  attempts  that  are  worthy  of  note, 
Ksperanto  and  Volapuk.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  is  making 
much  progress,  though  there  are  said 
to  l)e  many  thousands  of  people  in 
Europe  who  are  able  to  speak  and 
write  Esperanto. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  of  the  future  will  ap- 
pt'ar  in  any  of  these  ways.  There  is 
a  chanc<‘  that  English  may  become  the 
basis  for  such  a  language.  The  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  peoples  are  scattered 
over  the  habitable  globe.  They  hold 
a  considerable  part  of  every  continent. 
About  one-third  of  the  land  area  of 
the  globe  and  more  than  that  of  its 
waters  are  under  the  domination  of 
English-speaking  p<M)ples.  There  is 
no  other  language  that  can  claim  so 
powerful  or  numerous  a  following. 


English  serves  the  traveler  every¬ 
where.  But  English  has  two  serious 
handicaps  as  a  world  language:  its 
absurd  spelling  of  many  words  and  its 
equally  absurd  pronunciation  of  many 
others.  A  reformed  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  would  help.  There  ought 
to  be  a  commission  from  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
The  learning  of  any  language  is  a 
mighty  labor,  and  every  country  should 
do  what  it  can  to  make  it  easier,  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  its  own  people 
as  well  as  others  will  profit  by  it.  In 
this  way  we  could  probably  cut  a 
year  out  of  our  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege,  a  year  that  now  yields  no  results 
but  heartaches.  With  the  number  of 
new  and  vital  subjects  that  are  knock¬ 
ing  at  our  scholastic  doors,  it  is  a 
shame  to  spend  so  much  time  learning 
our  absurd  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
A  simpler  language  would  not  merely 
save  millions  of  years  of  time  to  our 
people,  it  would  mean  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  international  trade  and  a  kind¬ 
lier  feeling  from  all  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  made  us  intelligible. 

Of  course  the  etymologists  are  going 
to  say  words  are  fossil  history,  the 
word  as  it  is  pronounced  and  spelled 
tells  us  of  its  origin  and  of  conditions 
as  they  were  when  it  was  first  used. 
True,  but  we  do  not  need  to  think  of 
that  every  time  we  use  a  word,  and 
words  carry  these  meanings  to  far  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  our  population; 
it  is  absurd  to  make  the  rest  of  us  go 
through  this  toil  for  the  sake  of  the 
lexicographers.  They  can  still  go  to 
the  dictionaries  for  their  origins. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  comes 
from  the  fact  that  we  of  the  older 
generation  have  already  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  present  forms.  It  is 
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easier  for  us  to  require  the  young¬ 
sters  to  learn  words  as  they  are  than 
it  is  for  us  to  unlearn  forms  and 
accents  that  many  years  of  school  have 
forced  upon  us.  We  need  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  simplify  and  recommend,  but 
we  shall  undoubtedly  be  slow  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  changes  suggested. 

The  forces  that  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  common  or  similar 
speech  are  many  and  inevitable  in 
their  final  outcome.  Among  these 
forces  we  may  name  first  travel  facili¬ 
ties,  which  are  increasing  every  year. 
These  include  better  and  more  steam¬ 
ships,  better  and  more  railroads,  im¬ 
proved  highways  across  national  boun¬ 
daries,  and  autos,  and  finally  the  air¬ 
plane  that  needs  no  path  and  goeth 
where  it  listeth.  Progress  in  all  these 
lines  is  accelerating.  We  of  America 
would  be  picking  up  many  languages 
or  adopting  and  using  many  foreign 
words  if  each  state  spoke  a  different 
tongue. 

A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
our  people  are  in  school.  Where, 
twenty  years  ago  education  usually 
stopped  with  the  grammar  school,  it 
is  now'  coming  to  include  the  high 
school,  with  at  least  one  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Educated  people  constantly 
borrow  in  their  speech  and  writings 
from  other  languages.  Thus  w'e  are 
taking  over,  slowly  but  inevitably,  a 
few  words  each  decade  from  the  lan¬ 
guages  we  study  in  school. 

Business  is  being  organized  along 
international  lines.  The  Chase  and 
the  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  found 
in  many  lands.  Ford  has  factories  in 
many  different  countries  .and  sales 
agents  everywhere.  Dutch  Shell  and 
Standard  Oil  have  world-wide  use. 
The  nitrate  interests  have  recently  or¬ 


ganized  on  a  world  basis,  and  many 
similar  mergers  are  imminent. 

The  Pan-American  Union,  the 
World  Court,  International  Labor,  and 
the  League  of  Nations  are  all  prim¬ 
arily  interested  in  a  common  tongue 
for  their  sessions  and  conferences,  and 
no  less  in  the  hope  of  a  w'orld  peace, 
for  people  who  can  talk  with  each 
other  are  much  less  likely  to  go  to 
war  than  those  who  cannot. 

There  are  many  organizations,  such 
as  the  Masons,  Rotary  and  Boy  Scouts, 
that  now  reach  across  national  bound¬ 
aries,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
every  year.  f]ach  year  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  international  conferences  on 
education,  prohibition,  narcotics,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  the  same  need  of 
common  speech. 

But  the  most  insistent  demand  for 
a  common  tongue  is  coming  from  three 
new  movements,  which  are  either  just 
here  or  just  arriving  on  the  w'orld 
stage.  The  first  of  these  to  arrive  was 
the  radio,  w’hich  now  permits  a  man  in 
any  country  to  speak  to  the  civilized 
world.  More  and  more  will  there  be 
occasions  when  a  world  voice  should 
have  a  world  audience.  The  Holly¬ 
wood  movies  are  heard  in  every  land, 
though  to  many  they  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  Television  is  apparently 
above  the  horizon  and  a  probable  real¬ 
ity  of  this  decade.  If  we  suppose 
there  is  to  go  with  television,  as  seems 
likely,  telespeech,  then  all  countries 
and  peoples  are  brought  to  our  door¬ 
step,  and  we  may  live  with  Germans 
and  Frenchmen  as  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  Such  a  consummation  must 
surely  mean  much  for  world  peace  and 
understanding.  It  makes  a  world 
language  a  necessity. 

There  are  three  obvious  forces  that 
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are  working  against  the  idea.  They 
are  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  is 
leading  the  Irish  to  revive  the  old 
defunct  Gaelic  tongue  of  Ireland  and 
the  Poles  to  revive  Polish.  This  idea 
appeals  to  patriotism  and  is  hard  to 
combat.  The  second  barrier  is  the 
tariff,  a  wall  that  always  tends  to  keep 
peoples  apart.  The  third  barrier  is 
our  immigration  laws,  which  seem  to 
be  necessary  at  present,  but  restrict 
the  free  movements  of  peoples  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  national  prejudices. 

It  would  be  futile  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  any  existing  language  as 
a  world  tongue.  That  would  run 
counter  to  national  feeling:  but  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  ways  of  making  current 
languages  simpler  should  be  welcome. 
A  good  illustration  is  for  Germany  to 


throw  over  its  old  Dutch  and  use  Ro¬ 
man  letters. 

Glancing  down  the  corridor  of  the 
years  and  along  present  tendencies,  it 
appears  that  a  closer  association  of 
peoples  is  coming  from  many  sources. 
A  closer  association  must  require  in 
the  end  the  ability  to  understand  each 
other. 

Some  day  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  appreciate  what  a  simplified 
tongue  would  mean  to  world  trade,  to 
travel,  to  international  understanding 
and  to  peace,  and  with  that  will  come 
the  motive  out  of  which  the  world  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  grow.  The  country  that 
acts  on  this  knowledge  first  will  have 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  would  mean 
millions  annually  to  its  tourist  trade 
alone. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  TEACHER 

Great  love  of  ancient  beauty  led  him  first 
To  search  old  manuscripts  for  hidden  lore, 

To  delve  in  cities,  desolation-curst 
By  countless  ages,  for  their  precious  store. 

Then,  hunger  in  the  growing  sons  of  men 

Cried  out  to  him  for  food,  and  he  in  turn 

Poured  out  for  them  rich  gems  of  tool  and  pen 

That  made  young  hearts  grow  tense  and  young  eyes  bum. 

Now,  standing  on  the  bridge  of  circumstance 
He  hears  the  rhythm  of  their  eager  feet 
Questing  the  treasure,  their  inheritance. 

He  turns — and  lo,  the  circle  is  complete. 

So,  ancient  beauty  touched  by  living  need 
Becomes  the  leavened  bread,  the  springing  seed. 

— Marjorie  Fairbanks  Holt. 
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IT  is  strange  that  in  the  present 
epidemic  of  re-examination  and 
scrutiny  of  educational  curricula 
the  subject  of  speech  enjoys  a  baffling 
immunity.  The  peculiar  condition 
seems  especially  marked  in  cases  where 
efforts  have  been  made  to  design  sec¬ 
ondary  school  offerings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changed  social  order;  for 
most  educators  not  directly  associated 
with  the  field  of  speech  are  evidently 
satisfied  with  present  high  school 
training  in  speech  arts.  A  little 
thoughtful  attention  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  generate  some  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  what  is  being  done  in  the 
name  of  speech  education. 

Relative  to  the  ultimate  aims  in 
speech  work,  few  objections  can  be 
raised.  For  fifteen  years  leadership 
in  the  field  has  posited  a  set  of  objec¬ 
tives  in  key  with  the  most  progressive 
thinking  in  education.  Criticism, 
when  it  comes,  is  likely  to  center  on 
teaching  methods  and  motivation. 
The  subject  has  been  but  poorly  ad¬ 
justed  to  our  present  educational  plan 
for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Speech  suffers  through  its 
double  function  in  the  school.  It  is 
a  subject  taught  in  the  classroom  on 
the  one  hand;  on  the  other  it  is  the 
basis  of  several  major  student  contest 
activities.  Unfortunately  the  latter 
function  has  eclipsed  the  former,  so 
that  for  many  persons  speech  work  is 
primarily  associated  with  contests. 
(2)  Speech  does  not  lend  itself  to 


the  traditional  teaching  methods  as  do 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The 
goals  adopted  by  speech  leaders  which 
justify  the  teaching  of  speech  subjects 
on  the  secondary  level  are  those  which 
make  for  social  adjustment;  just  how 
these  aims  are  to  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of  present  classroom  devices 
continues  to  puzzle  the  teacher.  Be¬ 
yond  the  facilitation  of  grading,  these 
devices  have  little  intrinsic  value  in 
the  pedagogy  of  speech. 

As  a  method  and  means  of  motiva¬ 
tion  the  contest  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  to  retard  process  in 
spt*ech  education.  Harsh  as  the  state¬ 
ment  seems,  the  contest  is  a  subtle 
exploitation  of  students  for  school 
publicity.  A  number  of  counts  against 
it  could  be  cited;  space  allows  for  the 
mention  of  but  several : 

(1)  Only  a  handful  of  students  en¬ 
joy  the  advantage  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing.  After  a  hurried  preliminary 
contest  a  school  representative  or  group 
of  representatives  is  chosen.  Everyone 
has  had  his  opportunity;  so  there  is 
no  cause  for  criticism.  Work  then  be¬ 
gins  with  the  selected  few.  Grooming 
for  inter-school  contests  is  carried  on 
for  weeks,  even  months.  This  is  true 
for  all  eompetitive  speech  work, 
whether  it  be  speaking,  reading,  act¬ 
ing  or  debating.  In  some  instances 
“crack”  speakers,  readers,  players  and 
debaters  monopolize  the  limelight  for 
two  or  three  years. 

(2)  Experience  gained  in  contests 
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ig  too  limited  to  justify  the  time  in¬ 
volved  in  the  training  process.  There 
is  not  sufficient  variety  in  situation 
nor  in  speech  activity  to  result  in  any 
worthwhile  transfer  of  technique  to 
better  speech  habits.  Further,  the 
constant  drill  and  rehearsal  in  such 
limited  situations  are  not  stimulating 
to  thought  processes.  Mental  sponta¬ 
neity  is  sacrificed  to  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity. 

(3)  More  frequently  than  not  per¬ 
sonal  improvement  as  an  end  does  not 
come  within  the  focus  of  student  objec¬ 
tives.  The  idea  is  to  “beat  the  other 
fellow.”  Competition  with  oneself 
would  be  far  better  psychology.  A 
one-man  show  with  no  gallery  stimu¬ 
lus,  however,  is  without  appeal  for  the 
student. 

(4)  In  speech  there  is  always  a 
choice  between  the  development  of 
skillful  performance  for  professional 
sufficiency  and  the  develpoment  of 
better  speech  habits  for  social  suffici¬ 
ency.  1^'aders  in  speech  advocate  the 
latter;  too  many  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  gravitate  to  the  former. 

(5)  Many  teachers  in  the  field  find 
that  success  is  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contestants  who  have  “placed” 
and  by  the  box-office  net.  Since  the 
teacher’s  vocational  health  is  best  sus¬ 
tained  by  consistent  wins,  he  confines 
his  major  efforts  to  students  likely  to 
w’in. 

While  the  contest  is  usurping  the 
attention  of  all  persona  concerned,  the 
weaknesses  in  classroom  teaching  en¬ 
dure  unqueatione<l.  These  deficien¬ 
cies  are  jK-rhaps  the  greater  evil,  since 
they  have  a  blighting  effect  on  a 
greater  number  of  students.  The  most 
common  fault  in  this  classification  is 
the  student’s  tendency  to  make  speech 


a  “snap”  course.  Those  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  speech  attention  avoid 
the  subject,  their  needs  having  become 
the  bases  of  inhibiting  fears.  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  thus  inhibited 
seek  speech  courses;  they  possess  suf¬ 
ficient  native  ability  in  self-expression 
to  develop  the  technique  of  bluffing  to 
a  fine  art.  Grades  come  easily.  This 
is  truer  when  the  instructor  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  social  aspects  of  speech. 
Normally  adjusted  students  who  elect 
speech  work  for  easy  grades  are  not 
interested  in  the  fruits  of  drill  and 
practice;  serious  preparation  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  ignored.  They  are  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  sure 
check  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructor. 
He  cannot  be  sure  that  the  quality  of 
a  performance  is  the  product  of  con¬ 
scientious  preparation  rather  than 
summarily  aw'akened  native  ability. 

The  position  of  the  teacher  is  appar¬ 
ent.  The  self-respecting  instructor 
scurries  to  make  courses  respectably 
stiff.  The  introduction  of  “busy 
w'ork’’  has  popularized  the  current 
event  note-book,  the  poetry  note-book, 
the  picture  scrap-book.  Written  work, 
i.  e.,  reports,  analyses,  briefs,  outlines, 
have  also  added  spurs  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  These  devices  in  conjunction 
with  much  collateral  reading  and  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  Jack  a  busy,  though  much  of 
the  time  a  silent  Iwy. 

Much  of  the  diffic'ulty  wdll  be  over¬ 
come  w’hen  the  problem  of  motiva¬ 
tion  is  solved.  Speeches,  discussions, 
readings  and  debates  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  class  assignments  are  too  bar¬ 
ren  to  inspire  high  school  students. 
Imaginary  situations,  such  as  trials, 
conventions,  banquets,  presentation 
ceremonies,  et  cetera,  are  equally  flat 
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in  appeal.  As  long  as  teachers  depend 
on  imitation  of  situation,  just  so  long 
will  students  respond  to  the  project 
with  mental  reservations,  if  not  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  Should  the  travesty 
go  on,  when  ultimately  even  the 
teacher  must  sense  that  no  one  is 
fooled  ? 

One  possibility  of  improving  the 
motivation  is  to  extend  the  services 
of  the  entire  speech  staff  to  all  student 
activities  in  which  students  are  called 
upon  to  speak.  The  scope  of  school 
life  holds  a  wealth  of  speech  situa¬ 
tions  of  unquestionable  intrinsic  value 
which  can  be  effectively  utilized  for 
speech  education.  Let  the  challenge 
of  every  speech  job  be  met  by  effort 
fortified  through  guidance  and  coach¬ 
ing  from  a  speech  counselor.  Contests 
and  major  dramatic  productions  fur¬ 
nish  only  a  small  portion  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  speech  activity  and  should 
be  honestly  offered  as  provisions  for 
students  of  superior  speech  ability. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
majority  of  students  need  be  denied 
the  advantages  of  experience  in  dra¬ 
matics.  Dramatic  clubs  and  school 
activity  programs  could  provide  such 
opportunities  for  all  individuals  so 
inclined.  But  major  productions 
which  are  sold  to  the  public  should  be 
frankly  recognized  as  an  activity  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  best  talent  in  the  school. 
The  bulk  of  the  speech  training  offered 
should  reach  the  majority  of  students 
who  possess  normal  speech  habits  and 
wish  to  develop  their  abilities;  such 
training  can  be  best  facilitated  by  the 
speech  teacher  who,  in  the  capacity  of 
counselor  and  coach,  concentrates  on 
conversation,  speeches,  expository  talks 


and  short  plays  through  such  channels 
as  student  politics,  social  functions, 
and  interest  groups. 

Students  with  speech  difficulties  are 
readily  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  any  field.  T^et  deficient 
persons  lx*  referred  to  the  sjx^ech  de¬ 
partment  for  examination.  They  can 
then  be  assigned  to  the  clinic  or  to  a 
group  where  proper  individuation  can 
be  later  attempted.  Diagnosis,  coun¬ 
sel,  coaching,  practice,  drill  and  all 
assignments  in  oral  work  and  in  text¬ 
books  should  be  confined  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  clinic  should  care  for  all 
disorders,  pathological  or  otherwise, 
while  class  work  should  establish  tech¬ 
nical  skills.  Incidentally,  credit  and 
grade  for  such  remedial  work  would 
destroy  the  most  effective  motivation 
for  self-improvement — the  desire  for 
social  approval. 

It  is  entirely  desirable  that  the 
speech  faculty  continue  to  serve  two 
categories  of  students:  those  who 
should  be  required  to  improve  their 
speech  habits,  and  those  who  have  no 
particular  difficulties  but  seek  to  de¬ 
velop  their  talents.  The  speech  staff 
will  of  necessity  be  large  to  meet  the 
range  of  student  needs;  but  the  ever- 
increasing  emphasis  on  telic  education 
promises  an  institution  in  which  a 
socialized  curriculum  must  be  matched 
by  an  adequate,  effectively  distributed 
faculty.  However,  if  speech  educa¬ 
tion  is  ever  to  win  the  prestige  and 
rank  which  it  so  rightly  merits  in  this 
promised  institution,  we  as  teachers 
in  the  field  must  discard  the  question¬ 
able,  flimsy  devices  which  conjure  for 
us  the  illusions  of  adequacy  in  effect¬ 
ing  social  adjustments. 
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IN  contending  for  greater  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  our  language,  is  one 
to  be  stamped  as  a  mere  crank,  or 
might  he  not  be  honored  as  a  real 
patriot?  Surely  carelessness  in  the 
formation  of  our  speech  habits  has 
evils  enough  following  in  its  trail — 
such  as  dialects,  misunderstandings, 
contentions,  wars,  military  domina¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  rest.  The  possibility 
of  power  that  awaits  language  unity  is 
seen  in  the  Lord’s  remark  when  he 
viewed  the  situation  at  Babel — “Noth¬ 
ing  will  be  restrained  from  them 
which  they  have  imagined  to  do.”  Of 
course  in  itself  the  particular  pronun¬ 
ciation  given  a  word  can  be  but  a  very 
minor  matter;  but  if  it  relates  to 
political  disunion,  bloody  contentions, 
and  the  reducing  of  mankind  into  a 
hopeless  mass,  then  vowel  sounds  and 
accented  syllables  become  matters  of 
patriotism  if  not  of  humanitarianism. 

This  mention  of  political  disunion 
tends  to  recall  the  orations  of  Daniel 
Webster,  wherein  he  so  emphatically 
contended  for  “Union,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  one  and  inseparable.”  But  the 
union  he  had  in  mind  could  be  pre¬ 
served  only  at  the  expense  of  a  very 
bloody  war,  and  while  the  story  of 
the  causes  of  this  war  almost  always 
begins  and  ends  with  slavery,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  also  involved  a  language 
problem.  The  “North”  charged  the 
“South”  with  having  substituted  a 
kind  of  “nigger”  language  for  the 
regular  English,  and  this  was  made 
despite  the  probability  that  the  lan¬ 


guage  of  the  “South”  resembled  the 
language  of  London  much  more  closely 
than  did  the  language  of  the  “North.” 
My  father,  who  was  a  Union  soldier, 
has  told  me  how  they  would  taunt  the 
opposition  by  yelling,  “What  you  all 
doin’  ober  dar?” 

Dialects  have  been  used  by  poets  to 
give  their  writings  greater  emotional 
content.  Some  of  our  sweetest  songs 
are  in  the  southern  dialect.  Only  re¬ 
cently  I  was  privileged  to  hear  some 
of  these  songs  sung  by  hundreds  of 
high  school  students  brought  together 
in  Cleveland.  I  can  still  see  how 
straight  they  stood  when  they  sang, 
“My  head  is  bending  low.”  The  Yan¬ 
kee  dialect  was  used  in  writing  “The 
Biglow  Papers,”  though  their  author, 
Lowell,  was  an  instructor  in  Harvard. 
The  Hoosier  dialect  was  used  by 
Riley  until  he  realized  the  importance 
of  pure  English  and  used  it.  Almost 
all  the  writers  that  employed  dialect 
to  preserve  the  language  of  the  people 
they  loved  have  turned  to  the  pure 
English. 

In  considering  the  forces  that  have 
made  contributions  to  our  political 
Union,  the  work  of  Daniel  Webster 
drops  far  behind  that  of  Noah.  When 
Noah  beheld  the  floods  of  dialects  pour¬ 
ing  in  to  drown  our  unity  of  language 
he  built  that  ark  of  refuge  we  call  the 
dictionary.  The  unique  feature  of  his 
work  was  the  stress  he  laid  upon  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Some  of  his  predecessors 
had  refused  to  assume  any  responsi¬ 
bility  whatever  in  this  matter.  Ordi- 
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narily  our  people  are  averse  to  dicta¬ 
torships,  but  they  have  turned  to  Noah 
Webster  almost  as  much  as  the  He¬ 
brews  did  to  Moses.  That  we  have 
done  this  is  an  evidence  that  we  are 
to  have  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
future.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
see  people  of  culture  bowing  down  to 
the  dictionary  as  if  it  were  a  sacred 
shrine,  when  the  only  matter  involved 
is  the  sound  of  some  vowel  or  the 
accent  on  some  syllable.  And  this  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  support 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  or 
even  by  a  federal  law. 

A  visiting  college  instructor  from 
England  was  asked  to  name  the  most 
outstanding  fact  about  the  American 
people,  and  she  replied  on  the  instant 
that  it  was  our  uniformity  of  language. 
The  earth  has  no  other  place  where 
the  traveler  after  going  three  thousand 
miles  is  unable  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  language.  She  had  in¬ 
quired  her  way  when  out  in  some 
nook  of  rural  England,  and  had  betm 
unable  to  understand  what  they  were 
trying  to  tell  her. 

The  whole  map  of  Europe  presents 
a  tangle  of  crooked  boundary  lines 
made  by  differences  in  language,  and 
which  now  have  to  be  defended  by 
military  power.  Within  the  different 
countries  are  still  other  crooked  boun¬ 
dary  lines  placed  there  by  stul)l)orn 
dialects.  In  Hrittany,  where  I  was 
stationed  for  awhile,  I  was  told  that 
the  Protestants  there,  constituting 
only  two  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  too  few  to  support  schools  to 
train  their  religious  leaders,  bring 
such  leaders  from  Wales.  They  have 
the  old  Breton  language  in  common, 
but  it  is  quite  different  from  Parisian 
French.  In  our  country,  while  we 


have  borrowed  some  geographical  facts 
to  form  our  boundaries — rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  and  so  on — the  most  of 
them  were  made  by  surveyors  unmo¬ 
lested  by  any  differences  in  language 
or  by  any  military  conflicts.  The  lone 
exception  is  the  Ixmiidary  that  sepa¬ 
rates  Virginia  from  West  Virginia. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  how 
much  we  are  blessed  by  being  able  to 
cross  our  state  boundary  lines  un¬ 
annoyed  by  any  kind  of  officialdom. 

With  an  unabridged  dictionary  in 
almost  every  schoolroom,  and  with  a 
smaller  dictionary  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  pupil,  not  to  mention 
most  of  the  language  we  hear  over 
the  radio  and  at  the  movies,  the  stage 
is  all  set  for  great  improvement  in 
the  way  we  use  our  language.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  still  some  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  sweet-voiced  assistant  in 
the  library  telephones  me  that  the 
lxx>k  I  wanted  is  now  in  Wherry.  The 
learned  professor  lecturing  before  the 
college  faculty  says,  “We  must  give 
uh,  uh,  the  uh,  chiWern  the  funny- 
mentals.”  I  have  a  companion  sen¬ 
tence  for  this.  It  w’as  given  me  by 
an  old  rural  teacher  w'ho  w’as  explain¬ 
ing  to  us  young  rural  teachers  the 
fine  |K)ints  in  our  subtle  art.  His  sen¬ 
tence  W’as,  “I  aUvays  learn  my  schol¬ 
ars  the  alphal)et  first.’’ 

It  is  w’hat  might  be  called  platform, 
or  oratorical  English,  that  has  received 
the  least  Ixmefit  fn>m  the  dictionary. 
1  lishuied  not  long  ago  to  a  man  who 
is  so  scholarly  that  it  rt'quired  several 
minutes  of  the  chairman’s  time  just 
to  enumerate  some  of  his  outstanding 
achievements.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  gr('at  man  was  given  in  a  very 
cracked  voice,  and  before  he  reached 
the  end  of  that  sentence  he  had  mis- 
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pronounced  the  word  “program.”  He 
continued  to  mispronounce  common 
words  and  to  use  such  impossible 
imagery  as  “centering  around.”  He 
also  made  much  use  of  “uh,  uh,”  ex¬ 
pressions  already  mentioned.  These 
grunts  may  mean  that  the  speaker  has 
still  greater  ideas,  but  as  yet  no  lan¬ 
guage  is  adequate. 

The  old-time  orator  would  polish 
and  even  decorate  his  address.  He 
liked  to  quote  a  line  of  Latin  or  even 
of  Greek.  The  only  quoting  a  modern 
orator  would  permit  himself  to  employ 
would  be  some  mathematical  appraisal 
of  something  more  or  less  useless.  The 
old  orator  kept  original  verses  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  oratorical  moments,  and  al¬ 
ways  closed  with  a  highly  polished 
peroration.  The  modern  orator  would 
feel  deeply  humiliated  if  he  let  slip 
any  hint  that  he  had  given  his  address 
any  special  artistic  effort.  As  to  his 
feelings:  if  they  were  negative,  he 
dismisses  them  with  a  grunt,  a  hiss, 
or  a  sneer;  and  if  positive,  with  a 
smacking  of  his  lips  and  a  rubbing  of 
his  hands. 

However,  we  must  give  credit  to  the 
modern  platform  educator  for  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  culture  must  have 
depth.  This  is  also  made  evident  in 
our  college  textbooks.  I  try  to  read 
all  the  texts  used  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  few  times  have  obtained 
permission  to  sit  in  certain  classes.  I 
have  just  read  a  textbook  that  has  by 
actual  count  487  references  that  give 
the  name  of  the  book,  the  author’s 
name,  chapter,  page,  and  so  on.  To 
find  out  if  these  references  were  real, 
or  merely  added  to  make  it  look  schol¬ 
arly,  I  ran  down  the  six  from  the 
Bible,  a  subject  I  teach.  Here  are  the 
two  from  the  New  Testament;  “God 


shall  send  them  strong  delusions,  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all 
might  be  damned”  “with  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  an¬ 
gels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb; 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascend- 
eth  up  forever  and  ever.”  The  point 
that  seems  to  be  made  by  the  Bible 
quotations  is  that  God  is  the  arch  crim¬ 
inal  of  the  ages. 

In  realizing  that  modem  culture 
has  depth,  why  is  it  necessary  to  for¬ 
get  that  it  still  has  all  its  other  di¬ 
mensions?  Surely  it  still  has  height, 
reaching  up  towards  art  and  even  on 
up  towards  religion;  and  it  still  has 
breadth,  reaching  out  through  lan¬ 
guage  and  Other  social  powers  towards 
our  fellow  men ;  and  best  of  all,  it  still 
has  length,  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  liberate  us,  at  least  eventu¬ 
ally,  when  we  have  become  enslaved 
by  mistaking  some  fragment  of  tmth 
for  the  whole  truth. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  language. 
Forty  times  as  many  people  speak  it 
as  were  speaking  it  in  the  year  1500. 
The  traveler  who  follows  the  great 
commercial  avenues  up  and  down  and 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth  is  surprised 
to  find  so  many  people  with  a  speak¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  English.  When 
King  George  broadcasts  in  words 
“heard  round  the  world,”  he  is  giving 
a  great  impetus  to  the  mastery  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  is  a  possibility  for  us  to 
gain  all  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  lost 
us.  Perhaps  our  real  hope  of  a  Mil¬ 
lennium  rests  in  language.  And  the 
historian  who  is  privil^ed  to  lo<A 
back  over  this  thousand  years  of  peace 
may  open  his  story  by  using  the  same 
words  St.  John  used  in  opening  his 
Gospel  story — “In  the  beginning  was 
the  word.” 
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From  Galileo  to  Cosmic  Bays:  A  New 
Look  at  Physics.  By  Harvey  Brace  Lemon, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicaffo.  450  pafi^es.  Educational 
edition,  $3.75  (stereoscope,  75  cents  ex¬ 
tra).  1934.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

If  beauty  of  illustrations,  form,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  color  are  proper  features  of  a 
serious  book,  this  volume  certainly  has  an 
immediate  advantage  over  the  drab-look¬ 
ing  books  that  are  so  often  placed  in  the 
hands  of  students  and  other  readers.  The 
preparators  of  this  excellent  volume  have 
drawn  freely  upon  the  arts,  visual  devices 
and  the  esthetic  sense  in  order  to  make 
their  book  appealing.  This  enticing  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  admirably  accomplished. 
Every  time  the  reviewer  approaches  his 
desk  where  this  beautifully-bound,  clearly- 
printed  and  uniquely-illustrated  book  has 
its  temporary  place  among  others  that 
await  review,  he  feels  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  impulse  to  take  this  volume  in  hand, 
to  look  at  it  and  to  read  it  once  more. 
The  colors  of  the  binding — red,  black  and 
gold — are  appropriate  and  appealing;  the 
paper  is  of  finest  finish ;  the  typography 
is  clear-cut  and  restful  to  the  eyes;  and 
the  illustrations,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  comic  to  the  technically  dignified,  are 
not  only  attractive  and  illustrative  but 
clearly  explanatory.  The  many  double 
pictures  with  their  stereoscope  adjunct 
add  somewhat  to  the  book,  but  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  having  to  keep  this  visual  aid 
near  at  hand  for  immediate  and  effective 
use  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  consider¬ 
able.  So  little  help  is  given  by  this  device 
that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  the  using. 

The  publishers  set  forth  two  objectives 
which  the  writer  of  From  Oalileo  to  Cos¬ 
mic  Rays  has  had  in  mind.  They  are — 

1.  “To  provide  a  book  with  continuity, 
designed  for  reading  from  cover  to  cover 
within  a  reasonable  time,  stressing  source 
material  and  phenomena  with  non-tech- 
nical  interpretations.” 

2.  “To  show  explicitly  and  implicitly 
how  a  great  field  of  scientific  thought  has 
come  into  being;  and  to  indicate  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  par¬ 


ticipated  in  this  development,  as  well  as 
its  practical  advantages  to  mankind.” 

The  major  discussions  concern  Mechan¬ 
ics,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Mag^netism, 
Electricity  and  Matter,  and  Waves  and 
liadiations.  These  general  subjects  are 
well  considercHl.  Though  if  one  reads  the 
book  from  ‘cover  to  cover’  one  must  have 
had  a  previous  training  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics  that  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  ordinary  high  school  graduate. 

It  should  be  added,  in  the  words  of  the 
publishers,  that  From  Oilileo  to  Cosmic 
Rays  “is  one  of  the  notable  series  of  texts 
growing  out  of  the  New  Plan  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.”  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  book  that  will  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  its  field  and  will  occasion  favor¬ 
able  comment. — Eari.e  Brooks,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

Stammering  and  Allied  Disorders.  By 
C.  ff.  Bluemel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  M.R. 
C.S.  (I'ng.),  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1935.  182  pp.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Bluemel  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
within  the  limits  of  a  monograph  that  is 
neither  toi)  long  nor  too  short  a  clear 
and  convincing  account  of  his  mature  con¬ 
clusions  relative  to  the  causes  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  stammering.  Any  teacher  may 
read  the  book  with  profit,  and  many  pa¬ 
rents  will  welcome  the  understanding  ob¬ 
tainable  without  technical  mastery.  The 
author  frankly  admits  that  his  approach 
is  based  upon  a  theory  that  has  not  yet 
received  general  acceptance  and  one  that 
calls  for  extendetl  study  before  its  claims 
can  be  demonstrated  conclusively.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  builds  up  his  principles  with 
such  care  and  with  the  aid  of  such  objec¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  reader  leaves  the 
book  feeling  that  much  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future  treatment  of  speech  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  baffled  teachers  and  pa¬ 
rents. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  matter  has  the 
public  been  so  frequently  victimized  as  in 
the  “cure”  for  stammering.  Self-styled 
speech  specialists  rarely  possess  essential 
knowledge  of  the  bases  of  speech,  yet  hold 
out  promises  to  their  unhappy  pupils  that 
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their  “system”  ffuarantees  correction. 
Certain  superficial  results  are  easily  at¬ 
tained,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  mea^e 
returns  for  the  cost.  However,  in  this 
■country  and  abroad  we  are  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  marked  by  scien¬ 
tific  studies  carried  on  by  trained  special¬ 
ists  in  the  university  laboratories.  Of 
such  is  Dr.  Bluemel’s  work. 

In  brief,  the  author’s  theory  is  based 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  conditioned 
reflex,  not  new  in  itseif,  but  developed 
and  extended  beyond  previous  studies. 
The  technical  material  is  presented  so 
clearly  that  the  lay  reader  finds  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  text,  but  rather  is  engrossed 
in  the  fascinating  account  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  of  Pavlov  and  others. 
Although  the  author  introduces  the  sev¬ 
eral  theories  of  the  origin  of  speech,  and 
indicates  his  preference,  in  which  not 
all  of  the  more  recent  studies  concur,  yet 
he  places  no  importance  upon  these  mat¬ 
ters  as  relate<l  to  the  problem  of  stam¬ 
mering.  The  importance  attached  by  Dr. 
Bluemel  to  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  stages  of  stam¬ 
mering  should  be  particularly  significant 
to  parents.  Permanent  correction  may  be 
confidently  expected  if  the  problem  is  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  primary  stage.  Secondary 
stammering  presents  a  far  more  stubborn 
problem.  The  methods  of  attack  that  are 
offered  are  simple  and  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  theory.  So  satisfactory  is  this 
small  volume  that  the  reader  is  bound  to 
look  for  further  development  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bluemel. — 
Edwabd  J.  Eaton,  Boston  University. 

The  Poet’s  Craft.  Verses  selected  by 
Helen  Fern  Daringer  and  Anne  Thaxter 
Eaton  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  World  Book 
Company.  338  pp.  $1.28. 

As  a  tool-anthology  compiled  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience  in  teaching  and  in  library 
work,  this  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  poems  selected  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  promises  interesting  material  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  Its  approach  to 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  poetry 
through  a  naturally  developed  appeal  to 
the  reader  is  refreshingly  different  from 


the  usual  stereotyped  book  of  verse-tech¬ 
nique  however  simplified. 

As,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
man  has  fallen  naturally  into  rhythmic 
motion  and  its  accompanying  words  or 
song,  so  the  child  is  drawn  by  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  swing  of  poetry  which  is  essentially 
word  miuic.  With  this  in  view,  the  auth¬ 
ors  have  grouped  a  wide  selection  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  poems  under  different 
but  related  subject  headings. 

The  first  section  is  entitled  “Rhythm.” 
Following  the  natural  trend,  the  next 
section  is  headed  “Rhythmn  and  Emo¬ 
tion,”  and  helps  the  young  student  to 
answer  his  own  question,  “Why  do  I  like 
it?”  Due  to  intelligent  selection,  the 
poems  included  are  of  a  type  to  appeal 
to  boys  as  well  as  to  girls — an  important 
consideration  in  any  secondary  school 
course.  The  next  seven  sections  deal  with 
poetic  devices,  such  as:  Length  of  Line, 
RhjTne,  Pattern,  Stanza,  Word  Music,  etc. 

Each  section  is  introduced  by  a  page 
of  brief,  natural  comments,  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  friendly  monologue.  In 
addition  to  these  introductions,  each  poem 
is  carefully  annotated  according  to  the 
compiler's  idea  of  the  basic  poetic  element 
thus  illustrated. 

The  next  three  sections  cover:  Pictures 
in  Poetry,  Figurative  Language,  and  Kinds 
of  Poetry,  a  clear,  concise  exposition  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  as  a  teaching  tool. 

The  last  and  especially  interesting  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  deals  with  actual  crea¬ 
tive  writing  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  is  entitled  “Hints  on  Writ¬ 
ing  Verse.”  Excellent  as  the  selection 
of  representative  well-known  poetry  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  the  poetry  written  by  other 
students  has  its  own  unique  appeal.  In 
fact,  one  reader  has  already  remarked 
that  this  section  of  the  book  might  well 
be  enlarged  both  in  number  and  in  range. 
The  list  of  “Possible  Subjects  for  Verse” 
is  thought  provoking,  and  the  page  of 
“First  Lines"  is  suggestive  of  further 
imagery. 

The  excellent  type,  the  interesting  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  attractive  blue  and  sil¬ 
ver  binding  will  surely  awaken  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  browser  in  a  school  library  and 
of  the  young  poet  as  well. — Mabjobie  F. 
Holt,  Boston  University. 
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The  following  publications  have  all 
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